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HOW TO RIDE. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES.” 


2A, IDING on horseback has the advan- 
tage of being both healthy and agreeable. A 
smart canter, or a swinging trot, brings muscles 
into play, that otherwise would remain unused ; 
stimulates. a torpid liver; and quickens all the 
vital powers. Nor does a lady ever look better, 
than when on horseback, provided she rides 
well. Physicians, now, universally recommend 
horseback exercise. 


Plishments. 





To be able to ride grase- ; 
fully is regarded as the first of feminine accom- | 


But ‘here comes the difficulty. There is 
riding, and riding. To sit a horse gracefully, to 
manage him skilfully, is a gift that does not 
come by nature, except in very rare cases. To 
acquire the art of equestrianism, therefore, ‘is 
very desirable, No lady wishes to go bumping 


-3 along on horeehgcR} to sit crooked; or to be, in 


any way,a ‘‘guy.” We propose, in consequence, 
to give a few hints, that, if followed, will enable 
ladies to acquire, even without a teacher, the art 
of riding well. 

The first thing is to be able to mount and dis- 
mount gracefully ; and, with a little care, this is 
easy to accomplish. You have, perhaps, laughed 
at the spectacle of some fair rider helplessly 
poised in mid-air, between the horse and the 
assistant, or making several efforts before a suc- 
cessful one lands her on the saddle. The first of 
these misfortunes is occasioned by standing too 
far from the horse; the second, by not straight- 
ening the left knee well in taking the spring. 
Stand with the right shoulder as close to the 
horse as convenient; place the forefinger of the 
right hand between the reins, the hand on the 
pommel ; put the left foot into the hands of the 
attendant, the left hand on his shoulder, and 
spring into the saddle. Now, mark, if at this 
moment you are caref] to straighten the left 
knee sufficiently, you will find yourself in your 
place without the ‘slightest trouble; otherwise 
your whole weight falls on the hands of the per- 
son assisting you, with the result that you are 
pushed up by main force, and what should be an 
elegant action is converted into an awkward 
scramble, The whip all this time is held in the 
righthand. On raising this hand to the pommel, 
do not hold the whip in such a manner that you 
will ‘sit upon it when you spring. Many good 
whips have thus been broken; and, apart from 
this, a clumsy effect is produced. ‘The whip is a 
necessary adjunct for a lady, as we shall pres- 
ently see; but never carry a very limp one; it 
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is apt to tease a horse if carelessly handled. The 
whip should be straight, moderately supple, and 
light. This will put you ‘‘square” in the 
saddle. 

Having gained the saddle, before placing the ; 
knee over the pommel, with: the right hand 
slightly ease your habit, that no drag or wrink- } 
ling may follow; then put the knee. into posi- i 
tion, the left foot in the stirrup, and you are fairly 
mounted. 

In order to alight, disengage the foot from the 
stirrup, remove the knee from the pommel, and 
on this same pommel place the right hand; with 
the left take hold of the habit, and thus, as you 
slile down, prevent the feet from becoming en- 
tangled. There is not so much danger of this 
now as formerly, and the short skirt at present 
worn is certainly more sensible than the cumbrous 
and flowing garment of years gone by. If assist- 
ance be proffered, to break the jar of the descent, 
avail yourself of it by placing the left hand, 
which can still retain the habit, on the hand of 
friend or attendant; and, as you reach the ground, 
make the faintest possible rebound. The word } 
sounds almost too decided, the movement is 80 | 
slight; but it gives a certain elasticity to the i 
frame, and does away with the sudden jerk often } 
experieneed. One word more on the subject of 
dismounting. Be careful never to lift the da 
from -the pommel, until you are quite ready to } 
quit the saddle. i 

Having got gracefully into the saddle, the next 
thing is to fix yourself there. The first point is ' 
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to settle the 
length of your 
stirrup. Noy- 
ices invaria- 
bly prefer 
this too short, 
It gives them 
@ sense of 
greater secu- 
rity, if they 
can feel the 
leg wedged in 
between the 
stirrup and 
the third 
pommel (all 
good saddles 
are now made 
with this 
third pom. 
mel); but it 
is a mistake. 
Too short 
stirrup de 
and throws the 








stroys all freedom of the limbs, 


body over to the right, Better have the stirrup 
too long than too short. Indeed, it is capital 
practice to ride occasionally with a longer stir 
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rup than usual, or even with none, provided you 
resolutely guard against all tendency to lean to 
the left. It will teach you to balance yourself 
in the saddle, and to adapt your movements to 
those of your horse, with a degree of ease that 
will amply repay any exertion you may find it at 
frst. Learn to alter your stirrups without aid. 
The balance-strap is ready to yourthand on the 
off side, and renders this.a very simple operation. 

The seat and the hand must be perfectly inde- 
pendent of each other, A steady seat is never 
giined while any assistance igjtaken from the 
reins; therefore, it is a.good plan for the learner 
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to have her horse led at first. Sit squaré, so that 
you look straight between the horse’s ears; keep 
the right shoulder well back, and let the weight 
of the body fall exactly in the centre of the saddle. 
No bearing on the stirrup, mind. There the foot 
must rest steadily, the knee slightly bent, and the 
toe pointing to the horse’s shoulder. You say, per- 
haps, ‘It is all very well.to talk, but my right 
shoulder wil/ come forward, especially in the trot, 
although I am always trying to prevent it !’’ 
Well, we are not going to trot, just yet; and 
suppose, in the meantime, we treat that obtrusive 
right. shoulder. as we sometimes do obtrusive 














FAIRLY MOUNTED. 


people: just leave it to fis own devices, and turn } direction any given motion of the horse would 


our attention to the left knee. 

If we can only get this valuable ally to do our 
bidding, we shall soon conquer the shoulder. 
Inother words, while the knee is kept well against 
the saddle, in such a way as to turn the heel 
slightly from the horse, the shoulder will be in 
its proper place. Try it, and see what a different 
thing is the position thus obtained, from that in 
which the rider hangs on the near pommel, and 
bears heavily in the stirrup. e 

In this case, the elasticity of the figure is alto- 


gether destroyed. ‘Good riding,” says a high $ 
authority, “ consists in a foreknowledge of what ° 


throw the body, and a ready adaptation of the 
whole frame to the proper position, before the 
horse has completed his change of action.’’ This 
can only be acquired by practice. It is this that 
we mean when we speak of elasticity. Without 
it, you can never become a good rider, much less 
a graceful one. Meantime, keep the elbows close 
to the hips: not stiffly, of course. We often see 
ladies, with their arms projecting out; forming, 
as it were, a triangle; and flopping up and down, 
like the wings of a bird. This is very ungraceful. 
Nor can the hands work properly, when the el- 
bows stick out in this manner. 
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The sisdilighalilnt, of the reins comes next. It; {up the curb rein at the sewing, pass the second, 
is surprising how many girls, really ambitious ; ‘third, and fourth fingers through it, and tun 
of riding well, take no trouble to understand that also smoothly over the forefinger; and the 


enn 


this thoroughly. They know that the bridles 
generally used have two reins, and that these are 
called respectively the curb and the snaffle; but 
they are by no means certain what difference 
exists between them; and they would probably 
be puzzled to decide, in a hurry, which was 
which. Now, of these two reins, the upper one 
belongs to the bridoon, or snaffie: and this is 


united in the middle by a buckle; the lower to 
the bit or curb: which, instead of a buckle, has 
a sewing. They are, therefore, readily distin- 


HELD 80 TIGHTLY AS TO IMPEDE NATURAL ACTION, 


guishable ; but in order to obviate any confusion 
on the part of a beginner, and also because her 
hand is too harsh and uncertain to be trusted with 
the means of severer restraint, it is usual to place 
the snaffle rein only in her hand; and when she 
has become accustomed to that, to supplement it 
with the curb. 

Now, having mastered this difference between ; 


the two reins, the next thing to do is to learn ; 


how to hold them. With the right hand, take up 
the snaffle rein at the buckle; place the third 
finger of the left hand between this rein (so that 
you can lightly feel the horse’s mouth), and turn 
it over the forefinger, on the off side. Next, take 


—. rein. Then, to guard them from slipping, 
place the thumb upon both. 

There is still another way of holding the double 
reins, which it may be as well to describe. It js 
to separaté'thie bridoon rein with the second finger 
of the bridle hand, and the bit rein with the little 
finger, turning them both over the fore-finger; 
and not forgetting to call in the aid of the thum), 
to keep them fiom slipping. Some prefer this 
method, owing to the ease with which, while using 
principally the bridoon, the bit may be brought 
into play, with a pressure 
of the little finger. 

The hands should be 
light, firm, and never in- 
active. When the horse is 
walking, no less than in his 
more animated movements, 
the “‘ correspondence,” as 
it is called, between his 
mouth and the guiding 
hand, must be maintained; 
and this is equally lost, if 
the reins are held so tightly 
as to impede his natunl 
action, or slackened until 
he is deprived of all suy- 
port. 

When this latter fault 
is indulged in, the horse 
gets into a careless, shamb- 
ling gait ; is liable to stun- 
ble; and is_ technically 
termed ‘‘disunited.” In 
order to “‘ unite,’’ or “cl- 
lect,’’ him again, raise your 
hand, with a quickening 
touch on the reins. The 
fingers of the bridle hand 
gbould always remain suf- 
ficiently unclosed to allow of their free play; 
and as he lifts his head, gently bring him 
up to the bit, with a simultaneous pressure on 
either side of the leg and whip. Thus he is 
“united,” and the “correspondence” restored. 
To preserve it, the hand, while its motion is % 
3 slight as to be almost unseen, must follow the im- 
; pulse of the horse’s head, as it advances and re- 
cedes, with every step. This “ give-and-take” 
movement is the foundation of all understanding 
@etween the horse and his rider. ‘A heavy hand 
makes a horse pull, or else hang upon the bridle. 
You are, perhaps, surprised to see some that 
annoy you, in this way, ridden apparently with- 
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having acquired the man- 
agement of the reins, 
you are in a condition te 
make your steed walk, 
trot, canter, or gallop. 
Horses, just as human 
beings, differ in their 
ways of walking. Some 
carry the head low, 
moving loosely and care- 
lessly ; some insist up- 
on ambling, which is a 
nondescript gait, be- 
tween a walk and a trot; 
and some step out well, 
with that freedom and 
animation which are the 
perfection of the move- 
ment. In the first of 
these instances, you must 
rouse your careless steed, 
with quickening touches 
THE HORSE PROPERLY COLLECTED IN HAND. on the reins, to make him 


work up to the bridle; 
out fatigue, or even effort, by other ladies. The § for if not kept well in hand, he may stumble: 
reason is not far to find. and further to emphasise your wishes, press the 
You trust to your strength—in which you are ; left leg and whip lightly against his sides. In 
no match for your equine friend; they, to the ; the second, to overcome the ambling, he should 
delicacy ot their hands: which, gradually eased } be pulled up, and made to siart afresh. It is 
to his peculiar bearing, enable them to feel his is habit not always unpleasant, but better dis- 
mouth, and bring him under control; to his com- ; couraged, because it spoils the other paces, and 
fort, as well as their own. Lightness, then, is Sis usually regarded as a. consequence of bad 
the first essential; and the hand which accom- ; riding. In the third and last instance, when 
plishes its object, with the least display of force, ; the horse, carrying his head well, walks away, 
is the most perfect. hand. with a firm and regular step, all you have to de 
But decision should mark it, also; forinmdecision ; is to keep the hands steady and pliant, so that 
prompts those jerks and snatches at. the reins, they feel every beat of his action; yield to his 
which are sure to defeat their own end, and spoil ; movements ; and enjoy the result. When wishing 
the temper of the horse. Every operation of the ; to stop, slightly throw back the shoulders, at the 
hand is to be gentle and gradual, that he may } moment of increased bearing upon the reins; 
learn to rely on the will that directs him. And } this, with an instant’s pressure of foot and whip, 
remember, that any unsteadiness of the elbows} keeps him together, and prevents him from 
gives fickleness to the hands. In turning to the ; making the stop on his shoulders. 
tight, increase the bearing on the right rein, by a; The trot is the most difficult pace tolearn. The 
slight movement of the wrist, which brings the; rein belonging to the snaffle is sometimes called 
back of the hand upward. In turning to the left, } the trotting rein, being the one generally used in 
bring the nails upward, and the third and little} this pace. At the commencement, therefore, 
fingers will press the left reins. The extra bear-{ it should be rather shortened. The alternate 
ing on one rein must not, however, lead you to} action of the horse, in trotting, makes it neces- 
neglect all feeling on the other, or you lose the} sary for the rider to rise and fall in the saddle, 
power of steadying the horse. For this reason, } in regular time with his step. If this time be 
&common custom of making the turn by pressing ; not perfectly kept, a jar ensues, which is fatal 
the outer rein against his neck, is to be avoided; to all elegance, to say nothing‘of comfort. At 


5 


when he most needs support, it is withdrawn. he the body; and when once this can be felt, 
} 


, for then the inner one is slackened, and jllst } a certain point, the movement gives an impetus 


The next thing to consider is the paces of the} and taken advantage of, the first difficulty is 


horse. . Having learned to sit properly, and ) overcome—you have learned to rise. 
Vou. LXXXI.—18. 
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What you have now to avoid is the awkward { 
habit of twisting yourself to the left, and rising 
too high, or so quickly that you fall twice, when 
once would be better. Let us assure you that ; 
no hard work is needed. The instant the impetus } 
is given—a light pressure of the foot in the stir- } 
rup, induced by a momentary straightening of the | 
knee, the latter being all the time kept close to 
the saddle—will cause the rise to be made more 
squarely, and without a bend at the waist. But 
if you persist in pointing the left foot, and conse- 
quently the knee, outward, or neglect to keep the 
heel lower than the toe, you will never trot com- ; 
fortably, but always with uneasiness and fatigue. 
Do not fancy, that, the faster the trot, the 
greater the skill displayed; but regulate the 
pace, so that your horse may not break into a 
canter; for he will be likely to do this, if trotting 
at full speed. Should this happen, bear strongly 
on the right or left rein of the snaffle: if the 
right, using the first and second fingers and the 
thumb of the right hand. This will throw him 
out of his stride, and bring him back to the trot. 
In the canter, the great thing is to have the 
figure pliant and easy. Sit well in the centre of ; 
the saddle; and keep as close to it as possible, 3 
consistently with accommodating yourself to the ; 
movement. Few people find any difficulty in the 
pace. It is, therefore, a tempting one for the 
learner; who is apt, however, to lean too far 
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back, and to be somewhat unsteady in her seat: } and feeling of his mouth, at every stride. 
an evil remedied by a proper use of the near } 


pommel, the support of the right knee. 
The horse should lead with the right foot, when 
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cantering. If he starts with the left, bear on the 
opposite rein, which will bring him right. A 
lady never looks as graceful, when a horse 
leads with the left foot, as when he leads with 
the right. As soon as the action is properly 
begun, maintain an equal feeling on both reins: 
you will be sensible of the cadence of every step, 
if you have him Wellin hand. Should he change 
to the trot, of his own accord, employ hands, 
heel, and whip to collect him, and make him re- 
sume the original pace. When stopped, he will 
almost invariably trota few paces before halting; 
be in readiness for this, or you will, by jolting 
helplessly in the saddle, make a bad finale to your 
canter, 

From the canter to the ‘‘ hand-gallop”’ is an 
easy transition; too easy, some unlucky in- 
dividuals have found it; who, not having their 
horses well in hand in the former pace, have 
made acquaintance with the latter, and even 
perhaps with the full gallop, earlier than was 
desirable. The first inclination of a horse, to 
gain upon the hand, must be checked ; lest he, 
by degrees, break away, and defy control; and 
what would have been easy, if taken in time, 
prove a task beyond you. As soon, then, as 
the inclination is perceived, at every beat of 
his forefeet on the ground, draw the reins 
gradually and firmly upward to the waist. So 
you pull him together, by an alternate easing 
But 
it is possible he may still resist the hand, and 
a gallop threaten to end in his running away. 
In such a case, avoid, above all things, a dull, 
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heavy pull at the bridle; which will have no 
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Besides, you are not yet at the end of your 


effect on his speed, and only take from you all} resources. Sitting well back, bear heavily on 
power of guidance. While you retain presence of each rein, alternately. This kind of sawing 
mind, and can guide him, you are still compara-} motion on the mouth, will, probably, soon stop 
tively safe. The voice will often soothe an excited him. If not, slacken the reins an instant; and 
animal, and he is greatly influenced by the calm-{ then draw them suddenly up, with all your 
ness or terror of his rider, Speak to him; andif} strength, the body inclining backwards, and 
you are inwardly quaking, do not It him know it. care being taken that the shock of the halt does 
Remember, that any display of fright will make ; not throw you on the pommel. We give these 
matters worse; 80 you may as well be brave. ‘ directions, in case a. sudden fright should set off 


THE PERFECT HORSE AND RIDER. 


your horse, or-his spirits get the better of him. , must the head be eased, however, but the body of 
But if your horse runs away a second time, sell } the rider must be inclined forward, so as to throw, 





him, at once. No lady, however good a rider, 
should own a runaway horse. 

A very dangerous trick, with some horses, is 
rearing. We repeat, here, what we have said of 
Tuanaway horses: never keep a horse that has a 
habit of rearing. But if, at any time, your horse 
does rear, it is of the utmost importance to. cease, 
immediately, bearing on the reins. Not only 





the weight on his shoulders, and thus force him 
down. The least touch of the whip, or tightening 
of the bridle, or pressure of the heel, while your 
horse is rearing, will cause him to rise higher ; 
perhaps even to fall backwards: but when he is 
coming down, and his forefeet near the ground, 
give a smart stroke behind the saddle: being pre- 
pared, meanwhile, to keep your balance, in case 
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of a plunge forward. It will not do te bear on ; bearing, and speaking kindly, this will perhaps 
his mouth too suddenly, for fear it will make him } be accomplished. But if, seeing the object, he 
rise again. If the intention to rear be pereeived } suddenly turn half around, do not try to force 
in time, you may frustrate it by slacking one rein, } him back. Turn him completely around, and 
and bending him with the other, keeping the hand | then endeavor to soothe and coax him, until 
low. Heisthus compelled to move a hind leg, and } he approach and pass what has occasioned his 
his attempt is foiled. To divert him from making fright. Ease the hand; yet, be prepared to 
another, turn him around two or three times. } hold him stea@y: for he may swerve, and fly 
A horse that habitually kicks is also to be} hastily past the obstacle. He will learn from 
avoided. But the best horses will kick, some-} your self-possession that his fears are groundless. 
times. In this emergency, keep him thoroughly ; In conclusion, two or three simple rules should 
in hand; for, while his head is up, you may be ever be borne in mind: 
sure he cannot do much harm with his heels.}. If about to ride with several others: when 
The first symptom of kicking should be met by a} mounted, move forward a few paces; and then 
sharp reminder from the bit; chiding, at the } keep your horse perfectly quiet, or he may make 





same time, with the voice. If continued, sit back, } 


and raise the hands: not to pull at him, how- 
ever; but to give you the power of snatching his 
head up, at every effort he makes to get it down. 
It is worth while to remember that kicking may, 
occasionally, proceed from an ill-fitting saddle. 
Ascertain this, as soon as possible, or if there 
is anything else causing him pain. 

When riding a horse that is apt to shy, do 
not forget his weakness; and on meeting with 
anything likely to alarm him, slightly turn away 
his head. Your aim is to prevent him from 
noticing it; and by touching him lightly with 





his companions impatient und restive while your 
friends are mounting. 

Always start gently. It is unwise to excite a 
horse, directly he leaves the stable; and equally 
so to bring him home heated with a hard trot, or 
along canter. Let him walk a short distance, at 
least, before you dismount. 

In going up hill, give him his head freely; 
and on a bad road do the same—so far as is 
consistent with keeping a watchful hand upon 
him—that he may pick his way safely. Ona 
newly repaired road, ride where the stones are 
thick, rather than where they lie loosely scattered 


heel and whip, on the side to which you are} about the hard ground. 





WINTER AND SPRING. 


BY CARRIE F. L. WHEELER. 


To that springtime long ago 
How my heart with rapture turns; 
When with spirits all untroubled 
Walked we, where the wood spring bubbled, 
*Mid the ferns. 
Coldly falls December's e-10w ; 
But my heart with fondness yearns 
O’er those memories upspringing, 
I can almost hear the singing 
Of the wood-thrush in the woods, 
Growing green and swect with buds. 


I shall never, never know 
Whether, in the weary years 
That have crowned my days with sadness, 
You have walked life’s way in gladness, 
Or in tears. 
Wild December's tempests blow ; 
But my spirit almost hears 
Gush of wood-spring, and the tender 
Song of thrushes, while the splendor 
Of your eyes, dark and divine, 
Seem to smile once more in mine. 
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LONELINESS. 


BY BLANCHE E. BROWNE. 


Trnep of hearing strange voices, 

Tired of treading strange ground, 
Tired of clasping strange fingers ; 
Tenderly, earnestly longing _ 

For those that lie under the mound. 
T’ve travelled the storied rivers, 

And trodden the classic street ; 
Have heard the grand music of ocean; 
But, silently, memory brings me 

A voice with music more sweet. 
Alone, under goldenest sunbeams, 


The quiet glimmer of stars: 
Alone, 'mid the world’s love and sorrow, 
And the din of its noisy wars, 
Oh, lift thou, latch, at the gateway 
Where opens the starry road, 
And winds on in lofty silence 
Up, up to the feet of God! 
For up that road must I journey, 
With the death angels, silent and white, 
‘Ere I tenderly clasp the loved fingers, 
And melt from out darkness to light. 
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AN OLD ROMANCE. 


BY A. Cc. 


I map checked my horse, inthe shade of the 
chestnut tree near the fence, where I saw an old 
colored man chopping wood.’ I was very thirsty, 
after my hot and dusty ride; and I asked him to 
draw me some water from the well in the yard. 
I thought, at first, that he eyed me rather sus- 
piciously; but I am certain, now, that this was 
merely my fancy. 

Laying his axe against the log, he brought me, 
in a'long-stemmed Virginia gourd, a draught of 
the coolest’ water I think I ever drank. Having 
handed me the gourd, he leaned both arms upon 
the fence, and regarded me contemplatively, as 
Isat there inthe saddle. But I could see that he 
did not recognize me at all. It had all been so 
very long ago, that I scarcely wondered. I had 
grown bearded and gray, and somewhat rotund, 
since we had last met; and I was glad he did not 
know me. 

I could not fail to note that the years had 
dimmed the erstwhile keen sight of his honest 
eyes—eyes which he would now and then shade 
with his hand, as he looked at me, earnestly. 
But the features of the rugged, homely black 
face were otherwise unchanged; and I should 
have known him anywhere. Certainly, most of 

“all at this place, where I had once’ known him 
best. 

The sight of him’ there stirred old memories in 
my heart, and tears sprang into my eyes, ‘which 
I hoped ‘that he would not see. 

There it’ all lay before me. The fair, bright 
landscape; the long lane, hedged with white, 
blossoming thornbushes ; the green woods in the 
distance, through which I knew the little brook 
was running; with a placid murmut, just as it 
ran eighteen years ago, over mossy rocks and 
shining sands, with bubble, and spurt, and eddy. 
Only, there was nothing'now to dye its waters 
with the crimson hue which they wore, that day, 
in the éarly June, back there. | And the house, 
too, with its wide piazza, its old-fashioned gable 
roof, and its faded brown window-shutters: it 

, all seemed very little changed. Even the caged 
mocking-bird hung in the library-window, still; 
“yet it could: scarcely have been the same bird. 
. The very leaves on the honeysuckle vine had the 
cool greenness of that old time; and the well- 
bucket, at the end of the long sweep, seemed 


an unch: ‘and familiar friend. 
Vou .—14, 





GORDON. 


There was no sound audible about the house, 
embowered in its sylvan shade, and pranked out 
with early summer roses, now that the axe of the 
old wood-chopper had, for a while, suspended 
its labors. 

“Though the kitchen fire suffer for it,’ I 
thought, “‘T'll talk to him about that time, and 
her.’ 

I looked up under the eaves of the house, and 
saw the rent that had been made there by the 
cannon-ball, when the battle was fought, many 
years ago, in the wheat-field,’ out to the ieft,. 
through which the ‘little brook. runs, before it 
enters the woods. I pointed to the hole, and 
asked him how it came, as if I did not know;: 
and in reply, he told me the story of'my own 
life. 

“Dat hole?” he answered. “A cannon-ball. 
made dat hole, at de battle.o’ Piedmount. From: 
up No’f? Well, you ain’t de fus’ from up No’f’ 
dat’s been heah; an’ some on ’em stayed. But 
dem times is done over. See out yondah, whar 
dat wheat is gittin’ yellah? Well, sah, dis nig- 
gah’s knowed de day when dat groun’ wahn’t 
teh be seed, ’count o’ de dead men what lay- 
youn’ dar on it. Was de battle fit dar? Tf 
should think it was. An’ de beatenes’ battle 
dat eveh I see. Dey stahted by sun-up; an’ 
all day long, im de hot June sunshine, dem: 
cannons was a-boomin’, an’ a-boomin’ ; and men: 
was yellin’, an’ marchin’ fo’ards, an’ goin’ back- 
’ards, and fightin’ like devils. Dat branch, over- 
dar, run blood foh two days ; an’ it was jes’ awful,. 
twell dey got all o’ dem dead men undeh.groun’. 

“Yes, sah, right heah; an’ I seen it all. Mars’ 
Linkum gave me jes’ as much freedom as: he: 
gin dose totheh niggahs: but I ain’t neveh felt 
free ’nough yet teh leave dis heah place, whar- 
my mammy an’ my daddy growed up: an’ died,. 
an’ whar all my white folks is. I was heah dat 
day, jes’ like I had been heah afo’ ; an’ jes’ like: 
I’se done been heah eveh since. 

- “ Mars’ George was a soljeh—you don’t know 
Mars’ George ?’’—with an expression of. com- 
passionate regret on his face—“* He wasa Tucka- 
hoe Verjinyin, from beyond dem motntains ; an’ 
he used to come oveh heah, from de Unirussity, 
wid my old ‘marsteh’s son, what died;},when dey 
was Univussity students togetheh, Miss Ann 
wahn’t nothin’ more’n a small gal (20 ¢lim’in’ 
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apple trees down heah in de orchahd, an’ ridin’ 
de colts bah-backed, an’ wadin’ aroun’ out dar 
in de branch; but it seemed like dat boy sort 0’ 
tuk a hankerin’ arteh heh, from de very fus’. 
He used to go down teh de woods, an’ watch heh 
wade, an’ laugh at heh, an’ make willow whistles 
for heh, and ketch her dese heah dragon flies 
an’ things, an’ go all ’roun’ de country wid heh. 
My ole ’oman had a sort 0’ ’spicion o’ how it was 
all gwine teh’en ; ’case she used teh say teh me, 
‘Johnsey,’ she say, ‘I hope. Miss Ann ain’t a- 
gwine teh marry dat Tuckahoe boy. Dese heah 
Eastern Verjinyins is blue-blooded enough; but 
dey’s got such 9 raft o’ kinfolks: an’ dey’ll all 
come oveh heah, an’ eat us out o’ house an’ 
home.’ 

‘‘But de wah broke out, an’ we didn’t see 
nothin’ mo’ o’ Mars’ George foh about fo’ yeah. 
He went in de ahmy, an’ he stayed dar. 

‘Miss Ann, she kep’ a-growin’, an’ a-growin’ ; 
twell, de fus’ thing we all knowed, she was a 
young oman, an’ jes’ de purties’ you eveh see. 
Heh eyes was de bigges’ and de blackes’, an’ heh 
face jes’ de bes’-lookin’ dat eveh was looked at. 
T’se seed de soljeis, when dey was camped neah 
heah, stop right dar, whar you is now, an’ stah 
oveh dat fence at heh. Dey used to like de 
wateh, out o’ dis well, betteh’n any wateh ’roun’ 
heah; an’ I ’spec’ I knows de reason. 

‘Well, one day, de soljehs wid de gray clo’es 
—our soljehs, you know—come, an’ sot dere camp 
about a mile-off, over yondah. Dey hadn’t been 
heah a week, when de blue folks tuk’n come, 
too; an’ den stahted de battle. You see dat 
stone fence, way off beyond de turnin’ o’ de lane? 
Dar’s whar de Yankee batteries was; and sich 
anotheh lot o’ fiah an’ truck: as‘come out o’ dem 
cannons, dat day, nevch was seed afo’, dis side o’ 
de bad place. U 

“De cap’n o%dat Yankee battery was a young 
fellah, an’ jes’ de braves’ dat eveh stepped shoe 
leatheh. Five times, dat day, ouh soljehs got in 
line, behind dat fence way oveh yondah—you 
ean’t see it now, ’count.o’ de wheat—an’ dey 
chahged dem cannons. An’ dat young fellah 
stood dar, jes’ as calm an’ cool as ef he was 
stan’in’ at ole marstch’s breakfast-table, waitin’ 
foh him to say grace, twell de Confedrick ‘soljehs 
*u’d git close teh de guns; an’ den I could heah 
him say, ‘ Fiah !"—and,-sich anotheh thunderin’ 
an’ lightnin’ I neveh -heerd nor seed. It jes’ 
mowed de men down, same as a reapeh cuts 
down de wheat in de wheat-field. Five times I 
watched ’em go through dat same thing. De 
balls was a-flyin’ everywhichways; an’ dat hole, 
up dar in de house, is whar one went in, from 
dem very cannons. 
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‘Miss Ann? Yes, sah, she stayed heah 
through de whole thing. Ole missus an’ she 
stood out dar, on de back porch, part o’ de time, 
an’ watched de fightin’. Dar wahn’t nothin’ 
skeery "bout dem wimmen. Dey comes of a 
brave breed. 

“Yes, sah, five times. De gray jackets 
chahged ’emjdive times. Fo’ times dey got 
druy’ back, an’ lef’ de way lined wid corpses, 
De las’ chahge dey made, dey come on slowly. 
De young cap’n was still a-standin’ dar, as peart 
as a cricket. He had got up on de fence, dis 
time; an’ as de line o’ gray marched fohwd 
agin, he said ‘ Fiah!’ an’ waved his hat. I seed 
him drop from de wall, befo’ de flash come from 
de cannon; an’ den I knowed dat one o’ dem 
Confedricks had done shot him. Dey tuk de 
battery, dis time; an’ de fight ended, long to’ds 
evenin’. 

‘« He was fotched up heah, teh de house, an’ I 
holp ’em tote him up dem front steps dar, inteh 
de blue room, ovehhead—dem windehs lookin’ 
dis way—see? He was shot in de shouldeh, but 
not so very bad; an’ only needed good nussin’, de 
doctah said. An’ I ’spec’ he got it, Who? 
Miss Ann. Ef she didn’t watch oveh dat man, 
no man eveh was watched oveh, in dis worruld. 
Foh nigh about six weeks, she nussed him. She 
used teh set fresh roses, an’ flowehs, an’ things, 
on de white table, at his bedside, twice a day; 
an’ I used teh see him look at heh, in a hungry 
sort o’ fashion, wheneveh she moved about in de 
room. Hestayed heah about a mont’ longeh dan 
he ought teh ha’ stayed, anyhow; an’ den he 
went away. Pris’n? He was om his pay-roll, 
an’ dat was how it come he didn’t go teh pris’n, 
when he got well agin. 

“Yes, sah, he was sort 0’ crazy about heh. I 
could see it. Of course he. was, an’ I didn’t 
blame him. Dey used teh walk togetheh; an’ 
he would read teh heh, an’ sing teh heh, an’ try 
teh please heh in diff’unt ways. Seems like I 
can see ’em now, settin’ in dat arboh, down dar 
at de foot o’ de lawn, a-talkin’ it all oveh. Ole 
mis’, she begin teh get sort o’ oneasy; an’ I 
says teh my ole oman, says I: ‘Ye needn’t be 
skeered o’ Miss Ann marryin’ any Tuckahoe 
Verjinyin, wid a million o’ po’ kinfolks. She's 
a-gwine teh hitch on teh dis heah Yankee, an’ go 
way from dese pahts, when de wah is oveh.’ But 
de ole ’oman, she jes’ say, ‘Psheh!’ 

“Qne day, when he had-done got well a1’ 
soun’, he went away. She stood dar, on de 
front porch, wid heh arm ’roun’ dat pillah, am’ 
looked sort: 0’ sorrowful at him, as he rid down 
de lane. I remember de red rosebud he had is 
his buttonhole, dat day. I got it foh heh, off’ 
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de ole rosebush, dat growed undeh de library ; companion for sixteen years. And this is what 


windeh. De dew was on de grass, in de early ; I read: 


mornin’, and she didn’t want teh wet heh feet. 
De rosebush? Qh, it’s been dead many a yeah. 

“Come back? I should ’spec’ he did. Dar 
was lots o’ come back, in dat man. He was one 
0’ dese heah die in de las’ ditch fellahs. Arteh 


de wah ended, he *peared hegh agin; an’ de} ji. 


same ole thing went on onst mo’; walkin’, an’ 
ridin’, an’ talkin’, an’ courtin’. But I knowed 


an’ I couldn’t he’p feelin’ sort o’ sorry foh de 
young cap’n. How? ’Case Mars’ George had 
done been back heah, sence de Yankee went 
away; an’ one day, down dar, undeh dat 
Lomba’dy poplah, nex’ de ‘woods, I seen him 
kiss de young missus; an’ I knowed den what 
min she was gwine teh marry. Dat was de 
year arteh de Confedricks went up, when de 
Yankee cap’n come back. I ain’t neveh seed 
him sence. 

“Yes, sah. Mars’ George and Miss Ann was 
‘married, de next winteh: .Dar’s de. oldes’ 
daughteh, now,’?. and. he pointed, proudly, to a 
slight figure, clothed in white, which flitied 
across the front piazza, and suddenly disap- 


I laid a coin in the horny palm of the old man, 
and riding slowly down the’ lane, which was 
fragrant with odors of thornblossoms, halted 
again at the edge of the woods. Here, I tied my 
horse’s bridle-rein to an overhanging bough, and 
seating myself on'a stone, near the babbling, 
careless little brook, read a letter, which, worn, 
and time-stained, and tear-blotted, has been my 


¢ 
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«You will credit my sincerity, when I assure 
yon, that no future visit, or letter, can avail you, 
to change the determination, on my part, which 
I had to announce to you, when I saw you last. . 
I will not deny that I am flattered by your devo- 
But while’ appreciating it at its very 


highest worth, I can but regret, deeply, that your 





: cf ’ $ feelings should ever have been such as they are, 
den, dat it wahn’t gwine teh come teh nothin’, 


and that what I supposed to be mere friendship, 
has proved to be something else. 

*T will not condescend to the unmeaning 
commonplace of expressing the wish, that we 
may always continue friends, and that we may 
meet again ‘in after years. You have asked for 
bread, which I may ‘not give; but I shall not 
mock such @ one as. you with a stone. For your 
own sake, and for mine, a8 I know that you love 
me, with your whole heart, and as I know that I 
love another, with all of mine, I pray God that 
He may keep us always widely apart. A.M.” 


I have obeyed her, . Though I have stopped at 
her gate, and talked with her seryant, we have 
not met again. 

I remounted my horse, and riding slowly back 
by the way I had come, passed once more by the 
shady, embowered spot, that held my lost love. 

Johnsey, was no -longer visible. The only 
living creature, that I saw, was a little brown 
wren. Following, with my eyes, its flight 
towards the eaves of the house, I perceived that it 
had built its nest in the hole made by the cannon 
ball from my battery, eighteen years ago. 





Is IT LOVE? 


BY KATE AULD. 


Wuart makes thy beaming eye so bright? 
Why glows it with that tender light 
Whene’er it looks on me? 
Thy’smile is sweeter, nor can I 
Divine the veriest reason why 
Yet still I know the change is there; 
I mark thy burning cheek eo fair, 
And e’en would prove «_ 
The reason for those smiles ao bright, 
And wherefore fills thine eye with light? 
Is this love? 


* ; 
You brought me once a garland bright, 
Of fairest blossoms, pure and white, 
And placed it o’er my brow. 
I thought not, then, they e’er should prove 
.” The offerings of thy tender love. 





I know not, nor I ask not why 

My heart throbs so when thou art by. 
Oh, ne’er shall rove 

My fancy from its idol; thou 

Alone reign’st in this bosom now. 
Is'this love? 


Art thou beside me?—how the blood 

Leaps to my brow—a scarlet flood, 
That fades when thou’rt away. 

And kindled eye, and burning cheek, 

Their tale of love will ever speak, 
Plainer than words can say. 

I tremble when thy glance I meet: 

None other than thine accents sweet 
My heart can move; — 

And oh, ‘tis happiness to me 

To think of, live for, dream of thee. 
This is love! 





HOW MY AUNT MANAGED. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOCT. 


MARTIN came into my study, and informed me } shook hands,end I dutifully kissed her cheek: 


that my aunt had arrived: an aunt who was my 
} kissable. 
“*She’s brought a deal of luggage, sir,” he} 


detestation. 


said. Martin was a model of an English servant, 
and used very lofty language. ‘‘She has ordered 
the blue room to be prepared for her, and she 
does not approve of the new curtains ; so she has 
informed Mrs. Sharpe that they must be removed. 
She desires to have luncheon promptly. I was to 
request you to come down, immediate, sir.” 

Martin bowed himself out, with his usual 
appalling dignity; and I sat, gazing ruefully 
at my pile of manuscript. A week more would 
have finished my book.. But it would have to 
wait, now. There was always a whirlwind of 
calls and invitations, during my aunt’s visits, 
which precluded the possibility of work. 

.My relative and I never could agree upon any 
subject, human or divine. We exasperated each 


other unspeakably; and whichever visited the 


i other’s house, usually left it, vowing ‘never to 
cross the threshold again; but the vow was 
always broken within six months: for we really 
had a strong mutual affection for each other. 
When apart, ‘we recognized this; when together, 
we fancied, for the greater portion of the time, 
that we detested one another. 
such relatives—haven’t you? 

I was at my country home: a fine old place, 
among the Catskill mountains, where I had gone 
early, in order to work undisturbed. No wonder 
I was vexed at this visit, as unexpected as it was 
unwelcome. 2 

I went downstairs, in noamiable mood. Martin 
had told me-that; my visitor was already in the 
breakfast-room, so I went at once to that apart- 
ment. 

Sure enough, there sat my aunt, bolt upright, 
at the head of the table, on which the cloth had 
not yet been spread. ‘She still wore her bonnet 
and travelling-jacket, and looked tired and severe. 

“ How do you do, aunt Gwyn?” I cried, doing 
my best to look and speak civilly. ‘This isa 
most unexpected pleasure, 1 assure you.” 

“Humph!” she said. “Unexpected? Yes. 
But if that is the way you look, when you are 
pleased, what sort of an expression do you put 
on when you’ ve got the toothache ?” 

I —" as if I thought her jesting; we 


You have had. 





it was rather dusty, however, and not very 


‘You will like to go to your room,”’ said]: 
‘the one over the library is the most cheerful, 
Shall we go up?” 

‘Walter, have you eyes in your head?’ she 
asked, disdainfully. 

‘Why, yes, I think so,” I answered, endeavor. 
ing to speak jocularly. 

“Then you must see that I am fainting with 
fatigue,” she retorted, sitting still more erect. «| 
have tfavelled all nighi, and all the morning. 
It is half an hour past your luncheon-time, and 
nothing ready yet—such housekeeping.”’ 

I rushed to the bell, and pulled it. But Martin 
appeared, at that very moment; deftly laid the 
cloth; prepared the table; and brought in a dish 
of savory cutlets. 

‘‘And where have you come from, aunt?” | 
asked. 

She regarded me from head ‘to foot; delib- 
erately ate a whole cutlet ; and then replied, by 
asking : 

“When did you turn play-actor ?”’ 

*Play-actor?” I replied, a little querulously, 
perhaps; because I saw, by the preternatural 
solemnity of Martin’s face, that, though he 
appeared deaf and blind, he was enjoying the 
scene. 

“Tf you have not, why are you rigged out in 
‘that fashion ?’? inquired she. “Your coat would 
be more suitable, if you were sixteen, instead of 
six-and-thirty.” 

“Oh, come, that’s too bad,” I laughed. “I'm 
not quite thirty-five, as you well know. AndI 
thought this coat rather a neat sffair.”’ 

“<T’ll trouble you for ‘another‘cutlet, Martin,” 
said my aunt, in ‘her’ serenest Voice, ignoring 
my reply. ‘' Very good cutlets, you may tell the 
cook, Martin. Neighborhood pretty healthy, this 
spring, Martin ?”’ 

‘* Very healthy, ma’am,’’ said Martin. 

«Never more 80,” cried I, not relishing being 
treated like a school-boy in disgrace, before my 
own servant. ‘Put the strawberries on the 
table, Martin. I think, aunt, you will own you 
never saw finer. grown under glass.’ 

‘* None for me, Martin,” said my aunt. 

“ Bring some apricot: marmalade,- Martin,” I 
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said. ‘‘I know that is your favorite sweet, aunt. } sold up; so I telegraphed her to buy this thing, 


Here is some nice cream, too.” 

«None for me, Martin,” said. my aunt. 

“Then you may go, Martin; we don’t. want 
anything more,’’ I observed, as calmly as I could 
speak. 

«Come here, Martin,” said my aunt. 

He went up to, her chair, and. she whispered 
something in his ear; he turned to the door; 
she arose, swept me an overwhelming courtesy, 
and sailed out, Martin following. 

I stared after her, angrily ; and no wonder. 

“By Joye!” I cried, ‘‘she was never so 
utterly diabolical before. If this goes on, I'll 
clear out, and leave her the house to herself.’ 

I had scarcely pronounced the words when 
Martin entered again, bearing a large dyptich— 
that is, a wooden picture-frame, with two doors— 
and stood it on the table. It was an antique, and 
about as marvellous a bit of carving as I ever 
saw. I opened the doors, and beheld a little 
picture of Fra Angelico’s—a genuine Fra Ange- 
lico—-which I had seen two years before, when 
in Europe, in aa old Sienese, palace, and had 
then tried.in vain to purchase. ‘‘ With her 
thanks,” said Martin, gravely ; and then left. 

I felt conscience-stricken. I might have known 
my aunt would not have made herself so particu- 
larly disagreeable, unless she had a great pleasure 
in store for me. It was her way. I ought to 
have been more patient. 

I spent a full. hour examining my treasure, 
unable to tear, myself away from it, I was in- 
terrupted by the opening of the door; and in 
swept a handsome old lady, attired in the most 
becoming and artistic of morning costumes; her 


. masses of snow-white hair piled in curls about 


her smooth forehead; her black eyes shining; 
her proud old mouth sweet with smiles. 

A stranger would have sworn that this elegant 
dame could not be the dusty, crumpled,:cross old 
woman, who had sat at the luncheon-table; and 
even I, accustomed to these transformations, felt 
a thrill of surprise and admiration. I hurried 
forward to meet her, She.kissed me on both 
cheeks; shook my:two hands; and said, as if 
this were her first greeting: — 

“How do you.do, my dear boy? How well 
you are looking! Iam very, very glad to see 
you again. I’ve missed you dreadfully.’ 

“Why, aunt, you look as handsome as a pic- 
ture,” cried I., ‘What a capital idea is this 
visit. And how am I to thank you for this mag- 
nificent present ?”’ 

“ Well,”’ said she, coolly, ‘‘ I remembered how 
you had longed for it. Mrs. Dorrance wrote me, 
from Siena, that the Tolornei palace was being 





at any price; and here it is.” 

My aunt, it was evident, was in her sunniest 
mood. What did it mean? 

«« New York suddenly got so warm, it was unen- 
durable,” she said. ‘Everybody was flitting. 
By the way, the Stamfords have come up to their 
country place, haven’t they ?”’ 

“T believe so. Several other families, too; all 
earlier than usual. But I’ve not paid any 
visits.” 

She shook her head at me; but refrained from 
uttering her usual animadversions against my 
recluse habits. So, as a reward, I added: 

‘But now you, have come, we will go every- 
where., I don’t wish to bury you alive.” 

‘¢Qh, it makes no difference to me,’’ she said, 
“TI could live on a desert island, if I had just a 
few congenial friends about.”’ I looked as if I 
believed her, though I knew that in town she 
lived in a, ceaseless round of dissipation, and 
hated to miss a ball as much as if she had -been 
sixteen. She had no children, and was fond of 
chaperoning her young friends; of contriving 
matches for them, too; and usually she succeeded 
admirably, 

‘‘T have been taking a liberty with you,” she 
said, presently, laying her. hand coaxingly on my 
shoulder, 

“You, could, not. 


And; whatever you have 
done, I am, certain to be delighted,’’ said I, 
though I began inwardly. to shiver, 

“Well, I may as well. confess. Mind, you 


will have no trouble. I have already told Mrs. 
Sharpe how many people she may expect. I'll 
manage everything. You can just think you are 
visiting me.” 

“Oh, you have in¥ited some company,” re- 
turned I, and, in spite of my efforts, my voice 
betrayed my. consternation. 

‘* You see, I owed. several people a return, and 
my Lenox cottage is being repaired,” she said, 
lightly. ‘‘SoI have, just asked a few nice friends 
to.come here, next week, I didn’t, write, because 
it would only have worried you.’ 

I looked at the Fra Angelico, and that gave me 
strength to say I did not mind in the least. I 
hope the Recording Angel will forgive me. 

‘* And who is coming?’ I asked. 

“Only the two young Gowers, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Seymour, and Harry, and Miss French, and 
Mrs. Osborne and her niece—’ 

“*T. didn’t know she had a niece,’’ I inter- 
rupted, in @ quavering voice, appalled by. the 
length of her list. 

“She is from Baltimore, a Miss Harland,’’ 
answered my aunt, in a tone which implied that 
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the young lady was of no particular importance. } off to dress; and was much too long about it ; for 


«<T had to ask her, because she was at her aunt’s, 


and I have visited Mary Osborne so often in Ver- 


mont, and offered no return.” 

“‘Oh, quite right,”’ said I. 

«‘That is all,’ said my aunt, “except Fanny 
Goldborough. I have asked Fanny. She has 

- just got back from Europe—” 

«* Asked Miss Chatterton?’ I broke in. <‘No 
Mrs. Goldborough! *Surely, she’s not coming 
here.”’ 


when I got down into the library, most of the 
party were already assembled, including several 
of our neighbors, who had been invited to dine 
with us. 

The misfortune of my overseer served as an 
excuse for my delay, and the talk about it coy- 
ered my embarragsment. My aunt had already 
related it; but, with her customary readiness, 
she began, as soon as I entered, to ascribe my 
troubled looks to the painful scene I had gone 


‘« Now, my dear boy, don’t be impetuous—only } through. 


listen.” 

“‘ Oh, she can come, if she likes. After all, it 
is indifferent to me,” 
white, in a fashion which contradicted’ my : 
words, 

“She and I talked it all out, very frankly,” ; 
said my aunt. 
You can be good friends, now. 
people saying you have never got’ over that : 
youthful affair. Be advised by me, my dear ? 
boy. I am quite right.” 


said I, turning red and } 


“Poor dear Walter has such a tender heart,” 
she said; and everybody agreed with her. It is 
astonishing, I thought, cynically, how easy one 
finds it to make people believe in the virtues and 


graces of a man who has a million at his disposal. 


Presently, Mrs. Osborne came in. I was very 


‘* We both agreed it was better. ; fond of the sweet, gentle old lady; and we stood 
I hate to have } 


} talking for some moments. Then aunt Gwyn led 
me up to Miss Harland, to be presented ; but I 
was in such an inward flutter, that I hardly knew 
‘ what either of us said; and FE noticed nothing 


She was so very positive, and treated the visit j about her appearance, except her eyes ; and these, 
as a thing of such slight consequence, that I said { not because they were beautiful, though they 


no more, from very shame. 
before, when Mrs. Goldborough was Fanny 
Chatterton, a girl of twenty-two, she had nearly 


? broken my heart, by jilting me, to marry a rich 
old man. A few months after she did this, I had 


unexpectedly inherited a large fortune. I had 
never seen her since; for her home had been in 
Paris. She had been a widow now over two 
years, and had come back to America to live. It 
was Fanny’s conduct which had turned me into 
a sort of hermit, or sent me roving about the 
world, like a Wandering Jew. The keen pain 
had long since passed. But the habit of seclu- 
sion had become so fixed, that I shrank from 
society. The cynicism and the misanthropy 
remained, too, though I felt-humiliated that I 
could be weak enough to have been brought to 
that strait, by a heartless woman’s treachery. 
But they remained, just as a scar will, long after 
the wound has healed. I had avoided Paris, 
because I was afraid to meet her; afraid that I 
should find my cure not so complete as I tried to 


believe ; and now I heartily dreaded her coming, 3 


and was, in fact, secretly angry at it. 
Late in the afternoon, on the day when my 
visitors were to come, the overseer of my farm 
¢ met with a severe qccident. I was obliged to go 
to his house, and could not get back until late. 
When I reached the door, Martin ‘told me that 
the people had all arrived, and had gone to 
their rooms, to dress for dinner. 
I went up to see the men, and then hurried 





But, nine ni were, but* because they looked so earnest and 
} truthful. 


Her voice, I observed; too, was soft 
and clear as the notes of a silver bell. 

I had already discovered that Fanny Gold- 
horough had not yet appeared; and I knew I 
could neither think nor speak, with any degree 
of calmness, until that meeting was over. 

“‘T am afraid dinner ‘is late,” my aunt said, 
apologetically, to old Mr. ‘Howard, who was be- 
ginning to fidget and grow cross. © “We are 
waiting for naughty Mre. Goldborough. I have 
sent up to tell her so.” 

Just then, the lady appeared, beyond the arch 
which divided the library in the middle. I was 
standing near my aunt. She wore a lace cap on 
her head, in the English fashion, and a lace ruff 
around ker throat. A diamond cross, hung on 4 
black ribbon around her neck, was her only or- 
nament. ‘‘How beautiful she is, still,” I in- 
voluntarily said to myself. We had both chanced 
to be leaning a hand on the table, and I shook so 
that I felt it tremble. 

My aunt gave me a quick, warning glance. I 
remained gazing at Mrs. Goldborough, as she 
approached, bewildered; speechless. She was 
still radiant in the beauty which had fooled my 
senses away solongago. And I—I was wrinkled 
and gray, as T well knew, looking even older than 
my years. And it had been her work! 

“Oh! you naughty Fanny,” cried my aunt. 

“ Have I kept you waiting?” she said, sweetly. 
‘Ah! you know I am always late.” 
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Again my aunt gave mea warning glance. I 
knew it meant that I ought to advance and meet 
the guest. But I could not. I was unable to 
stir. 

In another moment, Mrs. Goldborough was 
quite close. I could see her plainly, now. Her 
figure was graceful and slight as ever. But the 
face? It was handsome still, but positively a 
mask of red and white paint. The eyebrows were 
pencilled by art; the brown hair had been made 
golden ; the dark eyes had gained a restless, hard 
expression. I was not sure that she was not enam- 
elled, even. 

I think no human being ever experienced a 
quicker revulsion of feeling. In an instant, I 
was steady as a rock ; cool as a northern morning. 
This woman was not the girl whose loss had cost 
me such years of suffering. This was the dash- 
ing, worldly Mrs. Goldborough, who had sold 
herself for wealth and position. She had noth- 


ing—never had possessed anything—in common 
with my lost idol. 
had any real existence. 
merely. a 

I stepped forward, holding out my hand; and 
saying, blandly : 

“T trust Mrs. Goldborough has not forgotten 


Nay, that object had never 
I had loved an ideal, 


me?” ° 

She had seen me, the moment she entered, for 
she had eyes like a lynx; but she uttered a little 
ory of surprise, and exclaimed : 

“Oh, Walter.” Then she laughed, in a con- 
fused way, as if annoyed at her lapse. ‘‘ How do 
you do, Mr. Temple?” she continued. ‘I should 
think you must be vexed enough, at our taking 
your house by storm.” 

“T am only a visitor, too,”’ I said, laughing. 
“Tt is my aunt’s house, for the present. But I am 
charmed to find myself visiting at it, at the same 
time as Mrs. Goldborough.”” 

My aunt had moved away. We were standing 
quite alone. 

“How strange it sounds, to hear you call me 
by that name,” she said, reproachfully. ‘“Such 
old friends as we are! I mean to call you Walter, 
all the same. I did it unintentionally, just now.”’ 

“T shall be flattered,” said I. 

She sighed, a little too ostentatiously, perhaps ; 
but before she could speak, dinner was announced. 
Some gentleman came up to lead her into the 
dining-room, and T hastened off to offer my arm 
to old Mrs. Howard. 

At table, I found that I had Miss Herland for 
my neighbor; and as Mrs. Howard could not do 
two things at once, and was devoted to her menu, 
the young lady and I talked a good deal together. 
We chanced to differ upon certain subjects ; and 





there is nothing which so quickly makes people 
acquainted, I think: that is, if there be neither 
dogmatism nor acrimony on either side. She told 
me I was a misanthropist, and rated me there- 
for; but so prettily, that her taking the trouble 
to reprove became a compliment. 

The entire evening was very pleasant, except 
for one half-hour, when Mrs. Goldborough got 
possession of me, and insisted on talking about old 
days; attempting, it is true, no direct reference 
to the relations which had existed between us, 
but bringing in constant allusions thereto; show- 
ing, also, that she wished to render it plain that 
her former conduct caused her regret and re- 
morse; and that, in spite of wealth and position, 
life looked very cold and dreary to her. 

People usually say that a man never sufficiently 
recovers: from a deep, earnest passion; but that 
the woman, who was its object, can regain a 
certain influence over him, by such allusions: 
I know, however, that, in my own case, the effect 
was exactly the reverse. I think, though, that 
this arose, in a great measure, from the fact that 
I could not connect this painted, worldly woman 
with the girl I had loved. The traces of physical 
resemblance only irritated me. This dashing Mrs. 
Goldborough seemed a sort of caricature of Fanny 
Chatterton; and I resented her having any 
knowledge of my dead and gone romance, as I 
should have done if an entire stranger had pre- 
sumed to mention it. 

Alone in my room, that night, I held a long 
communion with myself; and went through a very 
stern reviewal of my conduct, during these past 
years. I had been a fool, not to have put my 
courage to the test, long before. I had been 
weak and contemptible, too, in allowing suffering 
to become such a tyrant over me, that, long after 
active pain had ceased, the chains of habit had 
hindered me from making a resolute effort to over- 
come my misanthropy—my shrinking from so- 
ciety. 

I awoke, the next morning, with an unusual 
elation of spirits. Istared hard in the glass, and 
informed my image that a man was still young at 
six-and-thirty. There was yet time for a great 
deal, both of enjoyment and usefulness, I said to 
myself; and half the energy spent in clinging to 
misery, and regarding the seamy side of things, 
would, if devoted to making the best of matters, 
render life and the world cheerful and pleasant, 

The next few days were quite gay and excit- 
ing. Several of my neighbors had guests, too, 
so that we made up a large party for all sorts of 
expeditions, and some plan for amusement was 
constantly on foot. Mrs. Goldborough took pos- 
session of me as much as she could, and worried 
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me a. great deal; for though, as her host, I was } 
forced to treat her poiitely, yet the more I saw of ; 
her, the stronger grew my aversion. 

Others regarded the state of affairs between us, 
however, differently. One day, I overheard 
Fred Gower say to his brother: 

‘The widow has thrown her net over Temple 
again. What an ass he must be!’’ 

“TI always knew he was,” returned the 
younger Gower, calmly. ‘ Your bookish men, 
that write yerses and have theories, are always 
asses.”’ 

I had just gone to my room, that night. I had 
been walking up and down the terrace, after the 
rest had retired, when there came a knock at my 
door, and aunt Gwyn entered. The moment I 
saw her, I knew she meant to be disagreeable. 

“Will you sit down?” I said, politely, how- 
ever. 

‘No, I won’t,”’ she snapped. 

«* Bless my soul, aunt, what is the matter?” I 
cried. ‘‘If anything has gone wrong, say so, for 
heaven’s sake. Don’t stand looking at me, as if 


I was a robber and assassin.”’ 
‘«T want to ask you a question,”’ said my aunt. 
“Very well,” said I. me 
‘¢ You've been making a fool of yourself, for a 
good many years,’ she observed, composedly, 


still eyeing me. 

“That is a matter of opinion,” I retorted, with 
elaborate politeness. 

“IT want to know if you mean to prove a bigger 
one than ever?’’ she asked, regardless: of my 
remark. 

I knew very well what she meant. I could not 
blame her, any more than I did the two Gowers 
for their frankness; still, her inquiry did not 
tend to put me in a Christian frame of mind 
exactly. 

‘Do you, or don’t you?’’ persisted my aunt, 
‘‘No beating about the bush, if you please. Yes 
or no, Then I shall understand what I have to 
depend upon.” 

‘“‘No,” said I, too eager to convince to be very 
angry. ‘No, ten times over—you may rest sat- 
isfied.’’ ~ 

She took the lamp off the table, held it close to 
my face, and regarded me sternly, _Then she 
closed her right eye, as if to. concentrate her 
vision, and it stared at me like a signal-light. 
Then she opened that; and fixed me with her left 
optic. Then blazed away at me with both orbs, 
for the space of many seconds. 

__ Finally, she stood the lamp on the table again ; 
turned towards me; nodded three times; and 
said, slowly : 








“I see you don’t, I have madea mistake. It 
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isn’t you, who are a fool this time; it’s Jane 
Gwyn—the Lord be praised for it. Good-night, 
nephew. Now I can go to sleep,” 

She departed, with as much majesty as if the 
old dressing-gown she wore had been a velvet 
train, and left me to my reflections. 

Aunt Gwyn’s sweetness, the next day, and 
during the remainder of our guests’ sojourn, was 
something marvellous ; but to nobody was she so 
sweet as to Fanny Goldborough; and the widow 
repaid it in kind; indeed, their mutual affection 
was a touching and improving spectacle. 

I began, at last, to wonder if it had been in 
regard to this lady, that aunt Gwyn had feared I 
meant to play the fool. Why on earth did she 
pet the widow so outrageously? Why help her 
to opportunities to torment|me? It really 
seemed as if I had misunderstood my relative, 
after all. However, I did not choose to ask 
questions, or offer explanations. If she saw fit 
to think I cared about Fanny Goldborough, and 
could be insane enough to want me to do so, she 
must. Only, in that case, aunt Gwyn possessed 
less good sense, in her hard old head, than I 
had given her credit for. 

Of course I had been falling in love, during this 
fortnight; and of course it was with Agatha Har 
land. You know that already. But I did not 
know it, as yet. We are all much quicker at 
discovering our neighbors’ secrets than our own. 

When our party broke up, my aunt and I went 
to Richfield Springs, and several of our late vis- 
itors went.there also. Among them were Fanny 
Goldborough, and Mrs. Osborne and. her niece, 
We remained a whole month; and béfore it ended, 
I had learned my own secret, though I could not 
venture, ufter so brief an acquaintance, to reveal 
it to Agatha Harland. — 

At the expiration of this time, Mrs. Gold- 
borough was obliged to go to New York, to give 
evidence in a lawsuit, long impending between 
her and some of her husband’s relatives. It had 
been understood that my aunt was to accompany 
her. Poor Fanny, she said, pleaded.so piteously, 
that. she could not refuse; and my aunt calmly 
insigted on my going also, I refused outright, at 
first. But I knew very well I should have to 
give in. . Everybody always had to, where Mrs. 
Gwyn. was concerned. 

But.the night before that set for her departure, 
aunt Gwyn was taken ill, and the doctor declared 
she must not stir. I could not find out what 
sailed her, nor could anybody else; for she re- 
fused to see a human. being besides the physician 
and her maid. 

Mrs. Goldborough showed. that she expected 
me to go, all the same; but I was dull of under- 
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standing, and terribly engrossed by anxiety for 
my kinswoman., The widow left, in the morning. 
In the evening, aunt Gwyn appeared, gorgeous 
in a new gown, and the most becoming head- 
dress ever an old lady sported. 

“ Only an attack of spasms,’’ she said. ‘ Luck- 
ily ithas passed. The doctor thought I was certain 
to be ill a week; but he says I must be very 
careful.” . 

There was something so vague and uncertain, 
about this mysterious disease, in which aunt Gwyn 
occasionally indulged—contradiction brought it 
on—not getting what she wanted caused it—that 
we, her friends or relations, were terribly fright- 
ened, whenever she announced that she felt the 
malady hovering about her. 

“Poor Fanny,’’ sighed my aunt. ‘I did so 
hate to let her go alone. I have just written her 
a note, Walter, to say how disappointed you 
are.” 

Between wrath and wonder at aunt Gwyn’s 
blindness, I was speechless, and she only shook 
her head and. sighed again: 

“Poor Fanny.: I.am very, very fond of poor, 
dear Fanny.” 

At the end of the week, Mrs, Osborne an- 
nounced, unexpectedly, that she and her niece 
were going upto Lake George. I sat quite stupe- 
fied by the blow, which was given at. breakfast. 

Aunt Gwyn uttered a cry of amazement ; turned 
to the physician, who was seated next her, and 
exclaimed ; 

“Well, doctor, isn’t that the oddest coinci- 
dence? Only last night you told me I must go 
there—the mountain air was what I needed— 
and I was just about to speak of it.”’ 

The doctor looked a little blank; coughed; 
broke an eggshell with’his spoon. 

“ Mountain air is a good thing,” said he. 

“And you said I must have it?’ cried aunt 
Gwyn, , 

He turned and looked at her, She eyed him 
steadfastly ; upon my word, one might almost say 
menacingly. 

“Oh, yes—absolutely necessary—absolutely— 
without loss of time,’’ assented the doctor, in 
great haste, and then devoted himself to his egg. 

“That settles the matter,” cried aunt Gywn. 
“Pack your knapsack, nephew. I’m sorry to be 
such a bother; but duty is duty ;.and unless you 
are worse than a heathen and a publican, you 
will not dream of deserting your poor old rela- 
tive.” 

So we four started together, and a blissful ten 
days followed ; for I began to hope that Agatha 
Harland was not wholly indifferent towards me. 
Nay, I may, without leying myself open to the 





charge of masculine vanity, go further than that 
—her behavior gave me reason to think she was 
growing to care for me, 

And then, one day, aunt Gwyn came into Mrs. 
Osborne’s parlor, where I sat reading aloud to 
the old lady and her niece, and cried out, with 
her customary abruptness : 

‘Good news, good news! I have just hada 
telegram from Fanny Goldborough. The suit 
has been put off again, so she is coming up here. 
She will arrive to-morrow. Isn’t it delightful ? 
We have all missed her.so, Poor, dear Fanny!’ 

The two ladies expressed a mild degree of sat- 
isfaction; but I could get up no approach to 
enthusiasm, or even pleasure. However, aunt 
Gwyn did not seem to notice that, and talked for 
some moments in a cheerful way, about the 
delight we all felt, in knowing we should so soon 
have Fanny—poor, dear Fanny—back again. 

And she came, the next day; perfect in dress, 
languishing in manner, and more like a painted 
doll than ever. During the evening, she forced 
me to walk up and down the long verandah with 
her; told me of her troubles; her loneliness; 
openly regretted the waste she had made of her 
life, and begged me to forgive her for having cast 
a shadow over mine. I behaved as well as I 
could. But if I looked the fool I felt, how could 
I be blamed ? 

‘« Have you missed me?” she asked. 

‘‘What an unnecessary question,” faltered I. 

“At least; you have had Agatha Harland’s 
society,’ said she. ‘Such a dear girl! Did 
you ever notice that one eyebrow—it’s a little 
higher than the other?” 

“Never!” cried I, indignantly. 

“It’s the left, I think. Just notice, when we 
go in,” drawled the widow. ‘But you can’t 
enjoy. her society undisturbetl much longer. 
You will have to fall back on poor me to amuse 
you, monseigneur. Henry Meares is coming up, 
soon—and then—and then—”’ 

She broke off, with an affected laugh, which 
exasperated me to such a degree, that I longed to 
strangle her. 

*« And who is Henry Meares?” I asked, as in- 
differently as I could. 

“Why, her cousin. 


She is engaged to him. 
Hasn’t she told you?’’ cried Mrs. Goldborough. 


“No,” I said. “I suppose she thought. it 
none of my business.”’ 

‘The truth is, it’s a secret, I found it out by 
accident,’’ pursued Fanny. ‘‘ Agatha’s father is 
opposed to the match, Don’t let anybody know 
I told you.” 

Fortunately for me, some other people ap- 
peared, at the instant. I got away to my room, 
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without betraying myself; but Walter Temple 
and I had a very stormy season, after we got 
there. Fool that I had been, to trust a woman a 
second time; to be deceived by a pair of candid 
eyes—by aninnocent smile. I deserved my mis- 
ery. I had brought it on myself. 

You can easily picture the sort of Walpurgis 
night I spent. You can imagine what life and 
the world looked like to me, when I saw the next 
morning’s sunrise, and gazed at its brightness 
across the awful blackness of my misery. 

* packed my portmanteau. - I meant to leave 
at once. Whether or not my aunt was satisfied 
with such explanation as I could find, mattered 


little. Go I must and would, without again set-*; 


ting eyes on the cruel girl who had deceived 
me, for she had—she had seen that I loved her, 
and held her peace. 

A message came from my aunt. She wished 
to speak with me at once. She was seated at her 
writing-desk, in her private parlor. She wore a 
severe costume of steel-gray color, and a close 
eap without a ribbon. During our whole stay, 


her charming costumes, and her picturesque 
head-dresses, had been the admiration of every- 
body, and the despair of all the women of her 

e. 
She looked up, as I entered, and paying no 


attention to my greeting, asked, quickly: 

“What ails you? Have you had cholera 
morbus in the night ?” 

“Never had it in my life,” said I, feeling 
crosser than was poetical, and no wonder—the 
idea of being asked it’ one had colic, when one’s 
heart was breaking. __ 

‘Then you’re threatened with it,” said she, 
stoutly. ‘Nothing but a disordered stomach 
ever gives one that color." 

‘“You seem rather pleased,” said I, with a 
sardonic grin. 

“ Ah, you are cross—of course—one always is 
when bilious,”’ pronounced aunt Gwyn, cheer- 
fully. 

«Well, 1 don’t mean to trouble anybody there- 
by,” said I. 

“That's right and religious,” said my aunt. 

I waved right and religion aside, with a tragio 
gesture, and continued : 

“Tam obliged to go home, I must start im- 
mediately.” 

“The change may ward off the attack,” said 
my aunt, in a tone of utter indifference. ‘* Well, 
since you are going, I have no time to beat about 
the bush—I must speak out. You are a man ot 
honor, and I can trust you. Perhaps, too, what 
Ihave to say will make ‘you so happy, that it 
will cure your biliousness.: Sit down, nephew.’ 





I obeyed in silence. I was too angry and hurt 
to expostulate. She sat eyeing me. I saw she 
meant to force me to speak. 

“What do you wish to tell me?* I asked. 

‘Fanny Goldborough and I had a long talk, 
last night—” 

“That doesn’t concern me,”’ I interrupted. 

“Yes, it does,” said my aunt. ‘‘ Nephew, she 


; thinks it possible you still care for her, and I 
; think 80, too, Well, I’m the friend of both, 
’ Mind, I'am acting on my own responsibility, en- 
: tirely. 
: assertion. 


I may say I have no warrant for the 
But if you want to marry Fanny, I 
think you will find she bitterly regrets her past 
conduct—would gladly listen—” 

“‘T wouldn’t marry her, if she were the only 
woman in the world,” I broke in, furiously. “I 
never cared for her—I made an ideal, as very 
young men do, and called it by her name—that's 
all.”’ 

“Bless me, how you surprise me,” said my 
aunt, coolly. 

““T wish you would say good-bye, for me, to 
her and the rest,” said I. “I have no time. I 
must be off—” 

“ Well, at least, go in and speak to Mrs, 
Osborne and Agatha.” 

“There is no necessity,’”’ said I; and in spite 
of my efforts, I could not resist adding, ‘ Miss 
Harland wilf be too much occupied, expecting 
her engaged lover, to miss me.” 

«Yes, I heard Fanny tell you that Agatha was 
engaged,” said my aunt. ‘*1 wasn’t listening, 
you know. But I happened to be standing; just 
below, on the grass; and she spoke rather loud. 
Fanny never had @ sweet voice. Poor, dear 
Fanny !"’ 

“ She is as deceitful and false as only a woman 
can be,” cried I; “and Agatha Harland is her 
match. A decent girl would have told me she 
was engaged, when she saw that I—that I—oh, 
what an accursed fool I am !*’ I added. 

* Al: men are, my dear,” said my aunt, con- 
solingly 

Just then, there came a knock at the door. 

* Come in,” called my aunt, 

Agatha Harland entered. 

“Oh, I beg pardon—I have disturbed you,” 
she said, drawing back, when she saw me. 

- Not a bit,” cried my aunt. “‘ Shut the door, 
my dear. I can’t stand a draught. Just speak- 
ingof you. Fanny. Goldborough told Walter you 
were engaged to your cousin—” 

“ Aunt!’ I interrupted—shouted, I fear, 

« And he’s rushing ‘off, because, like a man— 
that is, an idiot—he won’t try to find out what a 





, miserable falsehood it was, Settle it between 
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you. No, you can’t go, Agatha—that wouldn’t be } sunk through the floor, to rid her of the hu- 


honest or fair—and, thank God, you are both.” 

She ran away, before either of us could speak. 
It was a full hour befroe we were interrupted. 
Then my aunt looked in, and asked; calmly : 

« Did you say you were going at noon, nephew ?”’ 

Well, we nearly hugged her to death: at least, 
she said so. 

«And the door open—and I an unprotected 
widow,” said she. 

«“ What’s this, what’s this?’ called a laughing 
voice. 

We turned, and saw Fanny Goldborough, stand- 
ing on the threshold. 

“Come in, my dear, come in,” eried my aunt. 
“Oh, Fanny, you know what we were talking of, 
last night.. Well, you need have no remorse— 
you were mistaken. You were mistaken, too, in 


? 


thinking Agatha was engaged to young Meares. 
She’s engaged to my nephew, here. Come and 
congratulate them.”’ 

Fanny Goldborough grew ghastly, through all 
her paint. For my own part, if I could have 





$ miliation of my presence, I would have done 


so, As for Agatha, she looked ready to burst 
into tears. a 

The widow tried to speak; 
choked. She turned and fled. 

‘* Poor, dear Fanny,”’ said my aunt. ‘‘ Retribu- 
tion overtakes people, sooner or later.” 

Our vehement reproaches did not move her, in 


but her voice 


} the least. She would not repent her cruelty, and 


she never has. 

Fanny Goldborough left Lake George, that day, 
and sailed for Europe, and we have never seen 
her since. 

Agatha and I are two very happy people; and 
my aunt has never once donned a plain gown or 
a severe cap, since her godson—our wonderful 
baby—was born. 

**Tt’s my work, the whole of it—baby and all,”’ 
she often says. ‘1 knew Walter had never really 
been in love, and I knew hé would love my Agatha; 
but I forgot to tell Fanny so, in time. Poor, dear 
Fanny !”” 
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Dressep in the gown her grandame wore, 
A flower-faced girl with sunny hair, 

‘A fragile girl a breath might crush, 
With serious eyes, and graceful air, © 
And small bands, rosy-tipped and fair, 

Dressed in the robe her grandame wore. 


A robe fit for a Roman wife, 
Or some tall, stately queen of old, 
With flashing eyes and regal brow; 
Not for a girl with hair of gold, 
And eyes like sunshine in a wold, 
This robe fit for an' Amazon. 


A girl, whose silken head but comes 
To your broad shoulder, as you stand 
Looking at her, with furtive smiles 
At her sweet mantier, gracious, grand— 
At her arched foot; her dainty hand, 
This girl so fair, and small, and slight. 


Who wears the gown of ancestors, 
A stiff brocade of tawny hues, 
Bestrewn wtth Oriental palms, 
In crimson, gold, and silver-blues ; 
With pensive eyes that ever muse, 
This girl in her ancestral gown. 


Not e'en the diamond-buckled shoes 
Can make her tall or stately-grand, 
With their high heels. . With motion glow, 
She waves the feathers in her hand, 
And asks you if you ever fanned 
So old a personage before. 
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A diamond star gleams at her throat, 
That lily-like blooms from her lace— 
The yellow lace, so priceless old, 
That maxes more like a rose her face, 
With its soft dimples and its grace— 
Above the diamonds at her throat. 


An Indian perfume lingers in 
The heavy folds of this brocade; 

A sluggish, dreaming, Indian scent, 
That makes all modern fancivs fade, 
And some dame, gorgeousfy arrayed, 

Stands near you, with the Indian scent 


Slow shaking from her garments rich : 
An ancient dame, with powdered hair, 
And haughty features cold and stern, 
And all about her jewels rare— 
She stepped down from the picture there, 
The great ancestress of your love. 


You stoop and kiss a rosebud mouth, 
With lips that have grown half afraid; 
You clasp her close in sudden fear, 
Your little love in old brocade, 
And bid her ceage this masquerade, 
And kiss again the rosy mouth, 


The shadows of the afternoon 
Have moved toward twilight in the hall; 
One broad, red shaft of sunset-light 
Strikes the old picture on the wall; 
But close beside you, nestles all 
That you have won this afternoon. 
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BY SIDNEY TREVOR. 


We were all in the same boarding-house, in one 


} Italian, in the bosom of their family, and then 


of the smaller of the beautiful old cities of Italy, ; having taken on English servants for his sake, the 
and had lived like another ‘‘ happy family,” all : big, old, empty palace had gradually developed 
winter. But one: day, Miss Green, and her ; into a most popular boarding-house. 

friend Miss Brown, two English old maids, } “We were meaning to leave on Thursday,” 
eoming down to breakfast, declared that each ° continued the irate Green and Brown, ‘but now 


had missed a pair of silk stockings, ‘‘ quite new, 
you know.” 

Now, a8 no one was supposed to enter their 
respective virgin bowers, but themselves and the 
two chambermaids, what could be more clear 
than one of them had taken the stockings. 

Misses Green and Brown were sure that the 
thief could not be the new little contadina, en- 
gaged since the house filled up for the spring 
season, because, though they did not say so, she 
was hideously plain-looking, and none of the 
gentlemen ever looked at her. ‘No, it was that 
‘trollope’ that did it,” they declared. 

Unfortunately, ‘that trollope” possessed a 


} we will stay, and insist that the creature be sent 
away. She is evidently too handsome to be good 
for anything.” 

“Oh, come along, now,” remonstrated the 
;captain. ‘Aw, don’t you know, you'll take 
3 away the poor thing’s chawacter, and—aw, she'll 
; never have another chawnce, you know, to get an 
honest living.” 

“It’s very easy to understand the captain's 
interest in keeping such a creature in the house,” 
$ bridled Miss Green. 

‘* But very difficult to comprehend the curious 
suspicions of some people, who were never 
3 tempted to the sins they think so much about,” 





remarkable degree of beauty, united to a sort ‘of }responded) Miss Laura, with a glance at Miss 


proud and cold bearing. Above all things, she 
was admired by the men; and everyone knows 
that this last is the worst of crimes, in the eyes 
of ugly and antiquated spinsters. 

“I won’t believe it,” said the captain, stoutly. 
* Not a bit of it,” 

The captain was a tall, handsome Englishman ; 
but constitutionally affected with the swell “aw, 
ye know ;” utterly destitute of the letter “r’”’ in 
his vocabulary ; and was in abject submission to 
the fascinations of a certain Miss Laura Lawrence, 
whom I was chaperoging. 

Miss Laura looked up, and thanked the cap- 
tain, with her eyes. Evidently she did not 
believe in Pia’s guilt. A’hot discussion ensued. 


Green’s well-developed moustache. 
$ The captain became apoplectic with suppressed 
$ delight, at this; and the Misses Brown and 
Green, with a sniff, left the room. 

‘‘ Bwavo, bwavo,” cried the captain. ‘You 
have repulsed the Old Guard, Miss Laura.” 

We now summoned the padrone, to concert 
measures for Pia’s protection. 

“Tf only she be not sent back to her unhealthy 
Maremma home, in the spring of the year, which 
will cost her her life,” he said. “<I have told 
the ladies Green and Brown this; but they have 
no mercy, and ‘no pity for my. poor wife, who 
cannot keep the house without Pia.” 

“Well, nothing can be done,” I said, «till after 





The captain stood manfully to his guns; but } our picnic at your villa, Without Pia to arrange 
Miss Green and Miss Brown both insisted that ; for us, it will be a complete failure, Let us wait.” 
Pia was the criminal, and should be sent about $ For the padrone owned a siiall villa, a few 
her business forthwith. «‘ And so we've told the } miles outside the walls, and had ‘asked us all to 
padrone,”’ they cried, both in the same breath. breakfast there. A day had been named, pur- 
The latter, let me say, belonged to an } posely later than that on which we expected the 
ancient family, and had been educated for the } departure of Mesdames Green and Brown ; but 
church ; but had committed the indiscretion of } now all chance of such exodus was past, until 
falling in love with a pretty girl, with a long } justice should be done upon Pia; and so we were 
pedigree for her only portion ; and the two, hav- ‘ compelled to include them in the invitation. 
ing united their destinies, had gone to’ the} The eve before the expedition, we ladies were 
padrone's immense old palace, to live, or rather : assembled in the grand salon, when the captain 
to starve. But fate had come to their aid. a in, and sat down by Laura, putting on s look 
From rey lati taken in a stranger to learn } of sudden intelligence 
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“Quick!” cried Miss Laura. 
found out something ?” 

“The O’Gheoghegan’s got an ideaw,' aw,” 
began the captain. The O’Gheoghegan was an 
Irish artist, ‘and staying in the house: sharp- 
witted, like all of his race. 

«Ts it to exculpate Pia?’’ asked Laura. 

“He won't tell me a wawd, the beggaw; but 
he says, aw, that it’s all wight.” 

“You goose! Why didn’t you make him 
tell?” demanded Miss Laura, impatiently, 
though I noticed she left her tiny hand in the 
@ptain’s big one, who straightway lost his head. 

“Suckily, they were behind a portiere. 

“Tf I'may keep this hand for tiy whole life, 
I will go. and make him tell,” says the captain, 
without a single aw. “TI will, indeed, try to 
merit it—”' 

“Tt is not worth so much, and you are a dear 

old fellow,” says that candid little person, with a 
caressing touch of her small fingers: upon‘ the 
handsome head bowed before her; ‘‘but I will 
talk of nothing till Pia is cleared or convicted.” 

Isaw him capture and kiss the’ pretty hand, as 
I discreetly turned my back; and then midnight 
chimed, and we all went away to our beds. 

We set off early, the next day, for the villa, 
‘The cook, the maids to wait, and the provisions 
wert ins cart, drawn by white oxen, with red 
fringes ‘on their heads; and the rest followed in 

iages. The morning was lovely. The hills 
were bathed in a ‘soft, purple haze. ‘Soon, the 
quaint, walled’ city was left behind. Half way 
to the villa, I alighted; with the captain and Miss 

‘Latta, to take @ short cut across fields. When 
we had nearly reached the house, we sat down 
on a bank to rest.’ It was by the side of a rivulet, 
and, under a high hedge, where the ‘acacias and 

“|aburnums were ifi'fall bloom. Laura was trying, 
laughingly, to teach the captain not’ to call the 
padrone the **pwopwietaw,” when I ‘heard’ a 
than’s voice, in passionate remonstrance, on the 
other side of the hedge. 

“How much ’better,’my soul,” the speaker 

"was saying, “if you had not been so proud. Oh! 
if'you had only come to me, to be’ my wife, in 
spite of my aunt—” ; 

“To come to you,” interrupted a woman’s voice, 
that'I recognized as Pia’s, at once, “as an unwel- 
come wife—to your family, at least? Never!” 

' “But never unwelcome tome. What matters 

_the-aunt, in that case?” ‘The soft Tusean never 
‘seemed so coaxing and irresistible. 

“Qh! Achille mio, ask me no mere,” ‘cried Pia, 


“You have 


“tears in her voice, “now that you know me to be |’ 


disgraced, dishonored, called & thief. I ean 
‘“néver; never, now, be an honest man’s wife.” 





«Listen, my soul,’”’ pleaded the lover. ++I 
have drawn a bad number. I am in the con- 
scription for the year. Marry me first, and the 
aunt will love you for my sake, when I am gone. 
T cannot leave you to suffer. When you are my 
wife,”’—with fierce emphasis—“‘ let anyone call 
you thief, if they dare.” 

“And you listen, Achille,” answered Pia, 
firmly. ‘I will never be your wife, until my 
good name is cleared. What!’shall I bring my 
blighted name, to hide it in your honest, loving 
heart? Men'would cry ‘ thief’ after us. Never !”’ 

There was a brief silence; then we heard her 
qnick footsteps, as she ‘went away through the 


“Tt’s a blawsted shame,’’ was the captain’s 
audible comment. 

Miss Laura was beyond speech; and I was 
crying, heartily. 

“Don’t; now, weally, you mustn’t ewy, my 
deaw gawls. She shall surely be wighted, if I 
have to waise a wumpus and have in the beaks, 
you know,”’ protested the captain. 

In spite of the irrelevance of the ‘police idea, 
we were somewhat comforted ‘by the captain’s 
determination, and soon overtook the ox-wagon, 
and jogged on toward our luncheon. 

When the viands were éaten,/and the coffee 
served, the O’Gheoghegan, who ‘had hitherto 
preserved a portentous silence, suggested a visit 
to & clump of acacias near by. 

“Yes, we will go down under the acacias,”’ 
said Miss Laura. “They look so cool.” 

Quite’ too awfully nice and cool, of cawse,”’ 
chimed in-the captain; and we descended ‘in a 
body, to discover, on the green sward, before the 
clump, @ sort of peddler, with his little cart drawn 
by ‘a gray donkey. 

We all bought more or less, except the: Misses 
Green and Brown, who sat’ rigidly apart, and 
read ‘‘ Watts on the Mind.”’ 

** Medear young ladies,”’ ‘said our Irish artist, 
at last, going towards the pair, with some Sor- 
rento silk stockings. ‘‘Now,' as yez have lost 
some hose, yez moight, ‘perhaps, find the very 
idintical moral av ’em here.” . : 

«The very pair !’’ shrieked Miss Green. 

Meantime, the captain: had come forward, 
waving a sage-green pair; and then Miss Brown, 
in turn, shrieked, ‘‘ The very pair !’’ 

‘© Av yer'd be so obligin’, fwat-very pair d’yez 
mane ?’’ demanded our artist. 

'*¢Qur’ stolen ' stockings,” screatied the two. 
“That ‘trollope’ sold them to this man.” 

The fact seemed patent, as the peddler had none 
other; and finally he confessed! having bought 
them of a ‘*ragazsaccia,” @ naughty girl. The 
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good Irishman did not seem very much astonished 
at this vunfession, and, after some little discussion, 
the steckings were returned to their owners, who 
immediately demanded the public conviction of 
the thief. Miss Laura and I began to.object. But, 
for the first time in our experience, the captain 
insisted, in a most manfal, way, upon justice, 

“‘My poor Pia,” I said. ‘I couldn’t have 
believed it.” 

The padrone was called, and the padrona, and 
they appeared, followed by the old cook marshal- 
ling the two maids and the seullion, 

Pia stood, however, in proud, unrecognizing 
stateliness, eyeing the peddler. But Medea, the 
chambermaid, had no sooner seen him, than she 
tried to escape, dodging under the cook’s arm. 
But the cook was too quick for her; she was 
brought back, and made to face, the.peddler. 

‘‘Oh, Barricalla’s Medea,’”’ whined the latter, 
addressing her, ‘‘ why have you, sold me stolen 
stockings? If these signore were not so ador- 
able and illustrious, they might think me a 
receiver of stolen goods.” 

«And they'd be right,” said Miss Green, 
sharply, ignoring her favorite. 

«It is the first;time,’’ sobbed. Medea. ‘If the 
good signore will let me go home, I will be for- 
ever cured of wickedness.” She wrung her hands, 





‘and gave way to showers of tears, as she spoke, 
Pia, stood by all this time, growing paler and 


paler. But now the padrona fell upon her neck, 
and the padrone shook her, hand,..while we all 
crowded around to congratulate her on the estab- 
‘lishment of her innocence, till she very nearly 
fainted with ‘the revulsion of feeling. — 

On the way home, the O’Gheoghegan, the cap- 
tain, Miss Laura; and I, occupied the interior. of 
a coach, alone; and as we jingled along in.the 
golden sunset air, the O’Gheoghegan explained the 
scene. we had just witnessed ; for it appears he 
had been playing the part of detective. 

‘Bliss yer sowl, I saw that piddler a-loafin’ 
about, an’ the Maydayar a-discoursin’ with him ; 
and so I put this an” that together, and asked 
him to show me the silk stockin’s he'd have. till ' 
sell, at ahl; an’ whin he shilly-shallied, I tak 
’im be the scruff, ‘an’ sint ’im over the wall, like. 
Afther that; I found ‘him aminable till gintle 
tratement; an’ for a considheration he tould me. 
ahl about it, pervided the little gal was ter be let 
aff. _An’~ new ‘the . purty bait blessed be 
the saints in heaven.”’ « 

Misses: Brown and: Green, finding themselves 
in an uncomfortable minority, on our return, took 
an early leave, the next morning; but left no 
words of apology for Pia, who had helped to pack 
their boxes, with angelic forgiveness. 





8 COURTSHIP. 


But now came the captain’s, trouble., , Miss 
Laura declared that she had kept, her word, in that 
she had given. her, promise to be his, as.soon as 
Pia’s good name was freed ; but she.insisted that 
this promise implied that Captain Jermyngham’s 
mother and sisters should receive her with open 
arms. . ‘+ Otherwise,’’ she said, with a little pout, 
**it. can’t be, of. course.’’ 

Now, it is well known by Americans, who have 
visited in that holy of holies, the county families 
of England, that the idea prevails among such 
people that an American girl, although she may 
not be quite a ‘‘ red-skin,’’ is sure to retain most 
of the habits of her native wilds. Thus the cap- 
tain’s declaration of his intention’to marry Laura 
was greeted with tears by his sisters, and stern 
despair by his doting mother, 

In vain the poor fellow tore his curly hair, and 
yowed.that his, family would adore Laura; “he 
was sure of it,” if she would only consent first to be 
Mrs. Jermyngham. She was inexorable. Things 
were at.a dead lock, indeed. 

The captain came to me, at last, in despair. 

‘‘My dear captain,”’ I said, ‘‘ she is under my 
care, as you say; but I have/no further influence 


-with her;.and I’m not sure that,she isn’t right, 


Stop. Don’t rage up and down, like a mad lion. 
Let me give you a hint... If I were;you, I would 
try the effect of a little absence... The quail are 
said to be magnificent, .just. now, down on the 
Maremma... Go off,, and take no leave.’’ 

He begged just to be allowed to see Miss Laura 
once again; but I was obdurate; and the early 
morning train took him off... 

By some mysterious .means, Pia seemed ‘to 
understand the state of affairs; and when letters 
from England came for the captain, she brought 
them to. me, 

“Tf the signers keeps | them till the big captain 
comes back,”’ she said, shrewdly, ‘perhaps his 
mother will be anxious,.and come, Then. she 
will see the lovely Americana.’’ -For-she seemed 
to think that a sight of Miss Laura would do for 
the mother, as it had for the son. 

A week passed, and I pretended I must go,to 
Rome. But)strange to say, Miss Laura opposed 
this, silently. Meantime, I noticed that her wit 
and gayety were.a.trifle forced. 

Suddenly, there came @ telegram from the cap- 
taia’s doctor, saying that an accident had pre- 
vented the captain from writing, as he had daily 
done, heretofore, to Laura. His gun had gone off, 
and his arm. was disabled, .A similar dispatch 
jwent to England. That very. day, the padrone 
received a reply-from the mother, ordering rooms 
for herself and two daughters. ° 

I did not find it necessary to tell.Laura of the 
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accident, or that the old lady was coming. Nor 
was I present when Mrs. Jermyngham arrived. 
Tired, worn out, anxious, half insane from trying 
uselessly to make porters, guards, and. servants 
understand her, she reached the house. 

Miss Laura was in the dimly lighted salon, 
alone, touching the piano dreamily, with a refrain 
of Kucken’s, as they came up the long hall. 

“Oh, Mamma,” said the oldest Miss Jermyng- 
ham; “I hear a person playing, ‘who knows 
music. She must be civilized, at least; and 
can tell us if there is news from Regy.” 

“Go in, Lucy,” sajd the poor mother. ‘She 
is probably German, as she plays Kucken; but 
she must have a heart; and she will tell us what 


this Italian is trying to explain.” 


The second daughter entered the room, and 
went quickly to the piano, saying: 

“Dear, kind Fraiilein, could you tell us if 
Captain Jermyngham’s wound is better? Is he 
still alive ?”? 

Miss Laura, as you know, was ignorant of her 
lover's hurt. She lifted two splendid, brown, 
frightened eyes-to her interrogator; rose to her 


feet, with a startled ery; and fell fainting into 


that person’s arms. 

“Oh, mamma, mamma!” cried Miss Lucy, it 
must be Regy’s pretty American, and I have killed 
her.” 


Meantime, I was descending to the salon; and 


hearing the noise, came running in. 

The padrone brought a light; I whipped out 
my salts; and the three tired English ladies 
helped with good will: for they were quite con- 
quered, when they saw what a pretty, loving 
creature their red-skin enemy was. I hastily 
informed’ them that Miss Laura had known 
nothing of the captain’s wound, adding; “TI am 
her chaperon, and’’—a malicious invention, a 
sudden inspiration on my part—“ TI did not think 





her family would ever consent that she should 
marry an Englishman; so I wished her to think 
him neglectful.” 

Telegrams passed Papidly, that day. The 
mother was, so to speak, on her knees to us. 
A certain private message, from myself to the 
captain, brought the response, before night, how- 
ever, that he was able to travel. ' 

Indeed, when ‘he appeared, the next afternoon, 
the only sign of -his accident was his arm in a 
sling. All went swimmingly. His mother 
kissed and wept over him, and then passed 
him on to Miss Laura, ‘before presenting his 
sisters ; and I think'the wedding-day was named, 
before twenty-four hours were past, I guaran- 
teeing, meanwhile, that: Laura’s family should 
consent. 

Next day, early, the eiphites came into my 
salon, while the handsome Pia was finishing her 
dusting. 

“You villain !” said I, shaking my finger at 
him. “T believe you're no more wounded than I 
am.” 

“Tam so happy that T must kiss you,’’ he cried. 
“You won’tlet me? Well, I confess. It was Pia 
who told'me to just put a bucksliot in the fleshy 
pawt of my awm, if I wanted to bwing ’em all 
down, you know ; and it’s been quite too awfully 
successful, hasn’t it, now? Pia’s a twump.”’ 

The scamp looked so handsome that I could not 
but forgive him. So I condoned his guilt, and 
even swore not to tell. ‘But I fancy the 0’ Gheo- 
ghegan scented out the affair: for, from that 
day out, he went into convulsions of laughter, 
whenever the captain’s wound was mentioned: 

The captain has paid for a substitute for ‘Pia’s 
lover, out of gratitude for the good creature’s 
mendacious suggestion; and both marriages 
took place before we: left the dear old city for 
the summer. 





BUT A DREAM. 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 


Was there a summer of sun and bloom, 

Of perfume and tropical scents like musk? 
Did some one come in the twiliglit’s.gloom, 
And go when the fair moon lit the dusk 
With her soft pervading beam? 

No? it was only a dream. « 


Was there laughter and love and light, 
And murmured sounds on the portico? 
Did the world seem beautiful, fair and bright? 
Were there passionate eyes that shonc in the glow 
” Of finevcigar’s red gleam? 
No: it was only a dream. 


Was there a path thro” 8 summer wood? 
Wore there bright-winged birds that were mad with mirth? 





Was there a heart that thought life good, + 
And heaven no fairer than this old earth? 
‘Was there a laughing stream? 
No; it was only a dream. 


Only a dream of a sleeper’s brain.. 

There was no summer of bloom and sun, 

And the world is troubled and full of pain, 
And the woods are leafless, and bare, and dun. 

There was never a bird that sang at all; 

And nothing but rain on the portico; 

And-never # season but sad old Fall, _ 

In this desolate earth, I know. ; 
Nothing is asitscems) > ~ 
Dreams, pitiful dreams. 

Dreams, pitiful dreams! 





THE STORY OF A STORM. 


BY MBS. 


JANE’ G. 


AUSTIN. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 133. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DESDEMONA. 

Tue day after the berrying party was one of 
the finest. of the season; ,and Doctor Williams 
pronounced it the day, of all others, for his 
patient to make her first essay of the sun-cure. 
A light'stretcher had already been manufactured, 
under his directions, and everything was: soon 
made ready. Mrs. Vivian, vinaigrette in hand, 
fiuttered about,in everybody's way ; and yet was 
more tolerable than usual: for she was, for the 
moment, more engrossed in her child than in 
herself. Magdalene, pale, firm-lipped, and silent, 
was everywhere, also; but giving judicious help, 
as the doctor, assisted by Ray, bore their light 
burden into the open air. 

Alice had looked at Ray with curiosity. 

“ He is very nice,’ she whispered, to Magda- 
lene. ‘He looks, just like-his voice, don’t he?” 

The stretcher was put down, in the shelter of a 
clump of white pines and balsam firs, at the hither 
or south side of which was a lovely little nook, 
carpeted with pine needles, shaded by a tremulous 
canopy of green, and odorous with the aromatic, 
half intoxicating perfume, drawn by the hot sun 
from the balsams. . Here, Magdalene:had been ac- 
customed, for some time, to.swing her hammock. 

«« No, not into the shade,’’ ordered the doctor, 
as Ray made for the hammock. . +‘ That will;do 
for Miss Magdalene: . but. Miss Alice wants the 
sun; There, put.it down here. Now, my. child, 
bask and breathe.” 

«Oh, how nice,” said Alice. 


«Thank you, 
doetor; you brought me out so nicely: and 
thank you, too, Mr. Ray. Don’t goaway, please. 


Sit down and talk. 
than read to me.” ‘ 

So Ray sat.down, and, in answer. to some gentle 
questioning from Alice, told the names of the sur- 
rounding mountains, pointed out the scene of the 
accident, and finally drifted into an animated de- 
scription of winter-life, and’ its: amusements,’ in 
Crosnest, including the story of the great snow, 
three winters.back, when they dug a tunnel from 
the house to the. barn, a were thirty-six hours 
in doing it. 

“But the poor horses and cows,” exclaimed 
Alice. ‘Didn’t they haye anything to eat, all 
that time ?”’ 

(220) 


I had rather people talked, 








‘«Yes,”’ replied Ray. ‘We got out of that 
window in the garret, and walked on snow-shoes, 
to the top of thé barn, and climbed up the roof to 
the scuttle, and pried it off—for it was hooked 
inside—and then jumped down on the hay, and 
so got to them.” 

‘“ Didn’t, you, find it hard, walking on snow- 
shoes ?’’ asked Magdalene, carelessly. 

“Oh, no, I had tried it before, for fun,” re- 
plied the young man; and Magdalene, with s 
little nod of success, remarked : 

‘**T thought you were the one who went.” 

Alice laughed her pretty laugh; and Ray 
blushed, almost angrily, as he replied : 

‘Of course.. Father has too much rheumatism 
for such work, and Jabez was only a boy.” 

“‘ While you?” suggested Magdalene, half ma- 
liciously. 

‘‘I was about-twenty ; your own age, I believe, 
Miss Magdalene.’’ 

‘Yes; but I don’t intend walking on snow- 
shoes, nor dropping through ,barn-roofs, nor 
becoming a hero in any shape.” 

«But how did you get them to water, Mr. 
Ray ?”’ imterposed Alice, ‘‘I have seen you and 
your brother ride the. horses down to the brook, 
several times ; but you couldn’t do that, then.” 

‘*No, and it wouldn’t have been much use, if! 
could ; for the brook was frozen solid. There isa 
well in the barn cellar, and a furnace where we 
boil the pigs’ and hens’ food,. -in cold weather.” 

‘« But wasn’t the well frozen ?. 

‘Yes, pretty solid.” 

_ * And how did you get through the ice?” 
‘~ 6 Well, Ethad to go down, and chop it out.” 

“ Down in that frozen well ?’’ exclaimed dainty 
Alice, in horror. “ And all alone in the barn?” 

“Yes, except, the dorrte, and cows, and pigs, 
and hens.’* 

‘Oh, they would have been no use, if yoy had 
fallen, and needed to be ‘pulled out. But how 
did you get down, and how did you get up 
again ?”’ 

“I had the well-rope, you"know; and I tooks 
hint from s.miner’s. story I had been reading, 
and stuck a candle ina lump of mud on the front 
of my cap. Coming up ‘was: the ‘worst, for the 
rope was icy, and my hands pretty stiff; and it 
was as much as.I- could do to hold on. All st 
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i ainnipinilne 
once, it came into my head how Jack kept strik- 
ing his hatchet into the beanstalk, and singing, 
‘Hitch, my hatchet, and upd go;’ and so I 
hitched my hatchet in between the stones, and up 
I went, a good deal easier. When I got. to the 
edge of the well, though, I just rolled over on 
the ground, and lay still a spell.” 

«Oh, Mr. Ray,’’ exclaimed Alice, softly; and 
her blue eyes were misty with sympathy. 

«You have an admirable qualification for a 
self-made man, Mr. Ray,’ remarked Magdalene, 
superciliously. ‘‘ You read all sorts of things, 
and remember, and turn them to account, The 
snow-shoes, the miner’s candle, and Jack’s 
hatchet, you see. They ali were the result of 
study, evidently.” 

« And yet I don’t claim to be a self-made man, 
Miss Magdalene,’ said Ray, with a dusky fire 
kindling in his eyes, for he felt the sarcasm. 

“No?” asked Magdalene, airily. 

“No. claim a higher position than that: 
for I was made by God, the very same God who 
made you.” 

“Yes, He makes everybody, no doubt; but— 
with a difference. It says, in the Bible, one ves- 
gel is made to honor, and one to dishonor, you 
know.” 

“Oh, Meddie, don’t, dear,” half whispered 
Alice, putting her transparent morsel of a hand 
upon her sister’s neck. Magdalene drew the 
little hand around, and kissed it; and holding it 
in her own, said : 

“Won't you tell Alice about that bear and her 
cubs, that you found in the cave, last autumn? 
The caye is up on that mountain over there, Allie.” 
>» Oh, do tell me, please, Mr. Ray.” 

If you would only please say Ray, simply,”’ 
said the young man. ‘I am not used toa title, 
even thatof Mister. None of we rustics are,’’ 
bitterly. 
~ Well then, Ray. . By the way, is that your 
Whole name? .Or is it Raymond, or something 
like that?’ asked Alice, with her conte and 

weaatig smile. 

© “My real name is Raphael,” said the young 
man, coloring a little, and glancing from one 
sister to the other, as if to discover some expres- 
sion of ridicule. Alice only nodded pleasantly, 
however; but Magdalene could not resist the 


saucy inquiry : 
~ “After the archangel?” . . 
“T really don’t know, Miss Magdalene.” 
' “And Pm sure it’s a very nice name, whoever } | 
it'was for,” suggested-Alice, almost impatiently : 
for Magdalene’s perversity wearied, and well nigh 
pret inaele. ‘* Butabout the bear, Ray?” 
tg Boe: about the bear; and alth he 
Vor. —16. _ 








made his own prowess as unobtrusive as possible, 
and laid his success to happy accident, to the 
heavy charge in. his gun, and to all sorts of other 
things, it was evident enough that his own cool 
courage had been the real factor. 

Alice listened, with clasped hands, and radiant 
eyes fixed upon the speaker's handsome face, 
while her color kindled and faded with every 
alternation of the story. Magdalene listened, 
also; but never looked up from the bit of cro- 
chetting she had taken out of Alice’s fingers, nor 
spoke; until Ray, somewhat abruptly, ended 
with, ‘‘ That’s ali of it.” Then.she said, ‘‘ Except 
that the bear tore your shoulder so, that. the 
doctor thought you’d lose your right arm.”’ 

“Qh, your right arm? You?” cried Alice, 
the tears springing to her eyes. ‘It is bad 
enough for me to a cripple—but you !”’ 

‘**E suppose I couldn’t do the work of the sta- 
tion in life where it has pleased God to place me, 
if I had no right arm,”’ replied Ray, in the tone 
of bitter jest habitual to him, . But Alice said, 

* You have no right to complain, as you do, of 
that, Ray; for it is a station where you can do 
brave and heroic acts, and help weak and depen- 
dent creatures, and be a comfort to your mother—’ 

“Tt was she who told you about the bear 
tearing my arm,” said Ray, turning sharply upon 
Magdalene. 

‘* Yes,’’ replied the latter, absently, her whole 
mind intent upon her crochet. 

But at this point, the conversation was inter- 
rupted; for Mrs. Vivian, who had been exas- 
perating Jacquita almost into rebellion, by absurd 
directions and undeserved reproofs, came minc- 
ing out of the house, her: veil down, her gloves 
on, and a large green parasol protecting her 
complexion; which never could be hurt by the 
sun, although it would not stand water. 

At her approach, Ray arose, bowed to the 
sisters, and sauntered away, tossing his torn 
hat upon his head, in a defiant sort of fashion. 

‘‘How can you sit right out in the sun so, 
Magdalene ?’’ cried Mrs. Vivian, as she came up. 
‘‘ No wonder yourskin is so, coarse and blowsy. 
And what was that insolent young man doing 
here, all. the morning? I.came out into this 
horrible glare, on purpose to drive him away. 
Who permitted him to sit down?” 

Magdalene raised her head, and opened her 
lips; but the slender little fingers, nestling on 
her neck, gave it a warning pressure; and Alice 

said, pleadingly : 

«Oh, manne, dear, don’t object to him, please. 
I like him, 

‘Oh, well, my pet, if you can find anything 
in such rustics to amuse you, I won’t interfere,”’ 
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said mamma, with a shrug. 
ful to keep the creature in his place. 


“« But be very care- 
After all, 


it’s a good deal like the court ladies of the } 


Grande Monarque’s time, having dwarfs and 
fools to divert them.” 

It took a good pinch to keep Magdalene quiet, 
this time; and as it was, she jumped wp, and 
ran into the house, saying she must bring Alice 
@ glass of milk. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN AWKWARD MISTAKE. 

Tue golden summer days went on. Every 
morning, Alice was brought out upon her couch, 
and laid beneath the fragrant fir trees; and 
always, whether it was the doctor, or Jacquita, 
or Magdalene, who carried the foot of the 
stretcher, it was Ray who bore the head; and he 
almost always stayed for a little chat with the 
invalid, coming again at noon to see how she 
fared, and again in the middle of the afternoon to 
take her back to the house. 

The father grumbled a little, at what he called 
Ray’s neglect of his farm labor, and wondered 
any man could take pleasure in sitting beside a 
sick girl’s couch, or in showing Magdalene where 
ferns, and wild flowers, and birds’ nests, and 
lichens, were to be found. But Mrs. Shillaber 
said it was, after all, no more than his due; 
and besides, as she once added, in a mysterious 
undertone, ‘ He’s of a different nature from Ja- 
bez, anyway. There’s no knowing just what was 
done for him, that Hallow Eve.” 

This allusion always silenced Shillaber, who 
had long since ceased to hold any definite theory 
on the subject, and did ‘not like to hear of it. 

Others, beside the Shillaber family, had noted 
and commented upon Ray's inconstancy to his 
labor; and as Colonel Lithbridge drove Mrs. 
Vivian home, one afternoon, from a call at the 
farmhouse, he suddenly inquired : 

‘«What is that young bumpkin always doing 
around your girls? Why do you allow it?” 

‘Oh, it amuses Allie to hear him talk, and 
the poor child can’ have so little recreation,” be- 
gan Mrs. Vivian. 

But the courteous colonel interrupted her, 
with a most discourteous sneer. 

“Alice! It’s Magdalene that he admires.” 

“No, do you think so?” exclaimed the mother, 
and then, with her false little langh, added, care- 
lessly, ‘‘But what matter, if ‘he does? The cat 
may look at the king, or the queen, you know. 
All the worse for him.” 

‘Not if the queen stoops to caress the cat,” 
suggested the colonel. “it is your duty to look 
into it.” 








rns 

‘‘Oh, dear!’’ exclaimed the lady, pettishly, 
‘There you go again, with your eternal lectures, 
about my duty, and—and all. I wish you had 
the right to manage the girl yourself.” 

“T wish I had. I would gladly assume it, if 
you could give it me,” said the colonel. 

Mrs. Vivian’s pulses gave a wild throb of sur. 
prise and delight. Were the efforts of years to 
be crowned thus suddenly and unexpectedly? 
She eagerly turned her face toward him, and 
through the thick veil her eyes burned like stars 
upon the man at her side, whose drawn brows, 
gloomy eyes, and sullen mouth, looked very 
little like those of a lover. But Fanny Vivian 
was not a physiognomist, 

‘Would you?” gasped she. ‘Will you? 
Yes, indeed, I will give it you, Rafe. I have 
always loved you, even in the old days, when 
you loved Margaruita—” 

‘A boy’s love—not to compare with this,” 
muttered the colonel, buried in his own thoughts 
and memories. ‘I tell you, Fanny, I never 
loved in my life until now, and now it is so that 
if I do not succeed, I will kill myself, or her, or 
my rival.” 

“You have no rival, Rafe. How could any 
sane woman prefer another to you.” 

But still misunderstanding her, he replied: 

“T tell you, that boy, that lout of the farm 
there, loves her, and she more than likes him.” 

“Well, but—oh! Oh, Rafe! What—who 
were you talking about? You said you loved—” 

He turned, and looked at her; at last; one 
moment in bewilderment; then in comprehen- 
sion; and then with a flash of cynical amuse- 
ment, that burned deep, deep into her vanity; 
nay, let us do her justice, into her wounded and 
outraged love; for she had loved: him, with all 
that was in her. He hid the smile in a moment, 
and turning away, said, quietly : 

«] was saying; you know, that I loved Mag- 
dalene, and wished to marry her. Are you sur 
prised ?”’ 

“Well, yes, colonel,’ replied. Mrs. Vivian, 
with a ringing little laugh. “ You must excuse 
me for having appeared a little bewildered at the 
idea. I thought you more worldly wise; these 
May and December marriages arg so silly.” 

«< But December and December would be still 
more silly, it seems to me,” reterted the colonel, 
drawing up his horses at the steps of the veran- 
dah, where sat half a score of gossips. 

Two gentlemen came down the:steps, to escort 
Mrs. Vivian up, and a mature maiden leaned 
over the railing, so that six ¢ars distinctly 
heard Mrs. Vivian’s reply, low and regretful 


} though the tone was: 
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«J’m very sorry, colonel, very sorry, indeed. | ily. 


I never shall marry again; but we are always 
friends and cousins, you know.” 


It was, perhaps, natural that her sister 
should find a pleasant variety in Ray’s society, 
and it was harmless enough for a sick girl to 


What could he say? What could he do? like to listen to stories and descriptions of a life 


Nothing. And before night, everybody in that 
house was telling that Colonel Lithbridge had 
offered himself to Mrs. Vivian, in the basket- 
phaeton, and she had refused him. 

In the seclusion of her own room—for she first 
turned out Estelle and locked the door—Mrs. 
Vivian indulged herself in a fit of rage, ending 
in a fit of tears. It was a great strain upon her 
nerves, and it took a long while to repair her 
complexion, eyelashes, eyebrows, and smile; but 
it did her good. After all, Nature will collect 
some of her dues, deny her as we may; and Mrs. 
Vivian was never more brilliant, physically or 
mentally, than that evening. 

All the same, she was a wickeder woman than 
she had been, that morning; for the truest love 
she had ever known had curdled into hate. 

And the worst of it all was that the shadow of 
this hate fell upon Magdalene, already an unloved 
child. , 


CHAPTER IX. 
TEMPEST WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 
Ir was some days later, that Magdalene, hav- 


ing seen her sister carried back into her bed- 
room, and settled for the afternoon sleep, put a 
little volume of Tennyson in her pocket, and 
quietly left the house. In the lane shé met the 
elder Jabez, who, after his clumsy nod of 
greeting, paused, wrenched open his lips with 
an effort, and said, “Better not go too far. 
Guess we’re going to have a storm. Look a’ 
them thunder-heads.”’ 

He pointed, as he spoke, to the southern horizon, 
where great, glittering cumuli, touched at the 
edges with purple, were slowly rising. Magdalene 
glanced, carelessly, at them, and said: 

“Tsee. But they are not coming this way. 
We shan’t have rain, I’m quite sure.” 

She passed rapidly on, and Jabez went to the 
bern, muttering, ‘Ef conseit would save ’em, 
the gals and boys would have the best of it, here 
and hereafter.” 

But Magdalene was not conceited, this time; 
only indifferent to all outer matters. Her mind 
was in that turbulent and overcrowded condition, 
when one feels that to get away, and have a good 
long think, is more than a pleasure: it is a neces- 
sity ; and so long as she might be in motion, and 
alone with the hills, and the sky, and the whis- 
pering trees, Magdalene cared little whether 
storm or sunshine were around her. 

For days she had been watching Alice uneas- 








so unlike her own. 

It was good and kind, too, of the strong, active 
young man, to sit for hours beside the invalid’s 
couch, and give himself up to entertaining her. 
But why need Alice’s soft eyes grow bright and 
joyous, when Ray’s step came through the house 
toward her room? And why did they dwell so 
admiringly upon his face, as he sat talking, and 
follow him so sadly, as he went?’ And why did 
she seem so restless and distraught, as the time 
for his little visit came around? And why did she 
fall into such smiling reveries when he was gone ? 
And how was it that she listened so eagerly, 
when others spoke of him, and so seldom spoke 
of him herself? And why, if he brought her a 
flower, did she play with, and fondle it? 

Could it be, oh, could it be, that Alice, the 
angelic Alice, the dainty, sheltered, flower-like 
Alice, whom they had often said would never 
find a fitting mate among mortal men, was letting 
her heart go out to this youth, so utterly her in- 
ferior in every worldly point of view? Was she 
actually falling in love with a farmer boy? 

And at this point, the girl’s innate truthfulness 
and justice came welling up, through the crust 
of conventional teaching, and through another 
and more honest feeling, which Magdalene dared 
not name to herself. After all, what if this 
man was a working farmer? Was he not a gen- 
tleman in heart and feeling—yes, and in manner, 
too? Except, perhaps, for some accretions, from 
the society to which he had been confined, and 
which would drop off, almost at once, if he were 
thrown into another class. 

** And Allie would teach him so gently, and so 
sweetly, that he would never take offence. 
Heigho!’”’ The last exclamation was muttered, 
half aloud, and the sound of her own yoice re- 
called Magdalene to a perception of the outer 
world. She paused, abruptly; for she had 
walked very fast, and very far. She looked about 
her. Everything was strange. She had mechan- 
ieally taken the road leading up into the hills, 
and some distance back had struck into a wood- 
path, following its branchings with no reference 
to their direction, and was now lost. 

The afternoon had grown close and sultry, and 
in the air was that ominous hush, with which 
Nature often heralds her wildest commotions. A 
sudden weariness and oppression came over 
Magdalene’s active limbs and panting lungs. 
She drew two or three heavy breaths, and 
snatched off the hat that stifled her. But the 
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closely serried trees and undergrowth seemed to 


keep off every breath of air; and with an impa- 


tient exclamation—for truth to tell, the girl was 
in that mood when very little annoyances became 


left for some egress from this stifling spot. 


Now Bose was Ray Shillaber’s dog 7 and never, 
if he could help it, absent from his master’s side, 
Again the dog’s voice sounded ; and this time, 


‘ nearer at hand: and now the clatter of horse’ s feet 
unendurable—she pushed on, looking right and } mingled with it. 


The rain pattered faster; the 
soughing wind twisted the treetops in fantastic, 


Before going very far, she discovered it in a; fearsome forms; the black glouds drooped lower 


stony little path, leading steeply up the hill at 
her right. Glimpses of sky through the trees, 
and a smaller growth of wood along the path, 
seemed to indicate that this hill had been at least 
partially cleared, not long before. Magdalene hur- 
ried on, hoping to discover, if possible, where she 
was, and what was the homeward route. High up 
the hill, the path suddenly broke. off, on a little 
table land, quite clear of trees, or any growth, ex- 
cept.a thick, short grass, sown here and there with 
the beautiful wild flowers of that region. At the 
further side, abruptly rose a granite cliff, crowned 
at the very top with a group of pine trees, which 
only added to the sombre effect of the dark and 
seamed front, towering naked and frowning from 
the pretty grass-plot. 

An opening, perhaps three feet in height, but 
wider, near the base of the cliff, attracted Magda- 
lene’s eye. A cave,evidently: perhaps the shel- 
ter of some wild animal, perhaps of some criminal 
hiding from justice ; and the girl shivered a little, 
as she thought this ; then scornfully smiled at her 
own notion. A sullen peal of thunder, followed by 
an electric flash, so vivid that she cried out, and 
put her hands over her eyes, announced a nearer 
and less problematic danger; and hurriedly mak- 
ing an observation of the sky, so long concealed 
from her, Magdalene perceived that the ‘‘ storm,’’ 
predicted by the old farmer, had become a 
present and pressing reality. The great white 
cumuli had given place to black and purple 
masses of cloud, piled one upon another, and 
driven wildly before a southerly wind, which 
had for some time. been sighing and moaning in 
the treetops, as if already remorseful for the 
destruction it was about to bring upon the eanth. 
The electric oppression of the air appeared rather 
increased than lightened by this hot and gusty 
wind; and, as another terrific peal,and flash 
seemed to consume the very air about her, and 
great drops of rain came plashing upon her up- 
turned face, even Magdalene’s spirit quailed a 
little, and she turned to flee down the path, and 
seek the homeward route, however blindly. 

At this moment, the deep-mouthed bay of a 
large dog caught her attention, at first increasing 
her terror; and then, a familiar tone of the voice 
struck on her ear, suggesting help.at hand. 

* Oh, if itis Bose,” exclaimed she, pausing, and 
elasping her hands, 





upon the mountain-top; the thunder rattled and 
rolled; and the lightnings flashed almost without 
intermission; but Magdalene was no longer afraid, 
nor thought of flight: but standing there, pliant, 
yet strong as a young birch tree—that white 
lady of the woods, which always reminds one ofa 
graceful girl-figure—she waited, amid wind, and 
rain, and tempest, for the help that was coming, 

A few minutes more, and with a scrambling 
rush up the steep little path, Bose was at her 
feet, fawning upon her, and uttering breath- 
less little yelps of satisfaction and summons to 
the rider who now came pushing up the path, 
the loose stones rolling from beneath his horse's 
feet, and his own head bent low to escape the 
writhing branches threatening to sweep it off. 

“Oh, Ray! I am so glad to see you,” cried 
Magdalene, eagerly. 

‘‘Yes; father was worrying for fear you'd be 
caught in the storm, for they saw you take this 
read, and so I put the old pillion behind the 
saddle, and laid Bose on your track. You said 
you'd like a chance to,try the pillion; and I have 
been fixing it, as you see.” 

‘*How nice! Bring the horse to this log, 
and—”’ 

The words were cut short by a terrific peal of 
thunder—one of those ratiling, continuous volleys 
that seem totear one’s very brain asunder, and 
throw all one’s ideas into a chaos of confusion 
and terror; with it, rather than following it, 
came the hiss of the lightning, and the sulphur- 
ous glare, so close to their eyes, that Magdalene 
clasped her hands over hers, crying out, ‘‘ We're 
struck !’’ 

‘‘ Not yet; but it’s not safe here,’’ replied Ray, 
hurriedly ; and as if the terrific flash had rent 
the heavens in a new place, a flood of rain poured 
down; not in drops, but in streams so dense as 
to drive the air before it, and make breathing 
almost as difficult as under water. 

Twisting his horse's. bridle to a branch, be 
seized Magdalene’s arm, and hurried her across 
the little prairie, to the mouth of the cave; 
making gestures—for his words were inaudible 
in the noise—that she should creep in at the low- 
browed entrance. Unhesitatingly, she obeyed; 
and after penetrating some few feet, found her- 
self ina dry and warm chamber, not very lofty 
nor very large, yet sufficiently so to enable her to 
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stand upright, and move about with ease. Ray 
followed ; and as he rose to his feet, said, gently : 

« You are not afraid to be here, are you ?”’ 

“« Afraid ? 
dalene, in surprise, “I am very glad of the 

shelter.” 

«Well, there are no bears about, now. But 

lentes ie the — cave where I killed the bear, last 

“ Is it, seally' What an association! But I 
am not afraid, for all that.” 

“There! I knew you would take it that way ! 
Now Lizzie Blake would have screamed, and run 
out in the rain, and said ‘Oh, la! I couldn’t 
stay here another minute, I declare to gracious I 
couldn’t !’” 

“But the poor horse,’’ exclaimed Magdalene. 

“Yes,” replied Ray. ‘‘Iam very sorry for Tom, 
and also for the saddle and pillion. I couldn’t 
get him in here; but I will go and bring them.” 

He moved toward the mouth of the-cave. But 
Magdalene, catching him by the coat, exclaimed : 

“No, no! Don’t go out. Don’t!” 

“Why not? I-+don’t mind a little more wet- 
ting, and the pillion may be dried, somewhat, if 
I bring it in. Why shouldn’t I go?” 

“Because—it is dangerous out there,” said 
Magdalene, hesitatingly, and with a fiery blush 
burning upon her cheeks in the darkness, which 
yet was not dense enough to hide the flash of 
Ray's eyes, as he softly said: 

“Do you care for my safety ?” 

“Care? I care for every human being’s 
safety. I hope your father and Jabez are safely 
housed.” And Magdalene drew back a step, to 
the limit of the cave, which was hardly larger, 
by the bye, than a hollow tree. 

“ Ah, yes, I see,’’ exclaimed the young man, 
in the bitter tone so sadly common to him. 
“Well, my father, and Jabez, and J, are all 
trained to risk our own comfort and health—life, 
even, at times—to preserve our property. That 
is the way poor folk must live, Miss Magdalene ; 
& man is easily enough replaced, especially so 
unimportant a one as myself; but a saddle is 
worth money.” 

Again he stooped to the entrance, and Magda- 
lene no longer opposed him. But at that instant, 
the storm seemed to culminate in a wild mingling 
of thunder, lightning, howling wind, and dashing 
tain, before which the very mountain, within 
whose cleft they were sheltered, seemed to stag- 
ger; while the erash of falling trees and rocks, far 


above their heads, was followed by a rushing } 


noise close at hand, the patter of earth, the thunder 
of falling rocks, the rustling of foliage, and then 
astifling cloud of dust, and utter, utter darkness. 
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Why should I be?’ asked Mag- ; 
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Migteenn, all een feelings wines in bewil- 
dering terror, flew to Ray, and clinging close to 

his arm, gasped, in that terrible and stifling 

cloud: 

} «Qh, Ray, Ray, what is it?” 

“Don’t be frightened—don’t sob so. There, 
;there!”? And putting an arm around her, the 
; brave fellow tried to shelter her face upon his 
breast, with no more personal thought, in that 
moment, than if it had been a storm-beaten lamb 
or fawn. 

$ Magdalene did not stop to think about it 
2 either; but an instinct, deeper than thought, 
}made her draw away from that enfolding arm. 
Yet still grasping the sleeve, she again de- 
manded : 

‘But what is it? What has happened ?” 

“T think—I can’t be sure—but I think the 
lightning must have struck the top of the cliff, 
and brought down a slide of earth and rocks, 
with perhaps a tree or two. I smell fresh 
turned earth, and I heard rocks, and the rustling 
of branches. I have some matches, and will go 
down and look.” 

“You won’t—of course you can’t go out—but 
don’t do anything dangerous,’’ said Magdalene, © 
incoherently, and laughing nervously, as she 
unclasped her fingers. 

‘No, there is nothing dangerous to do,’’ said 
Ray, gently. He longed so to enfold and com- 
fort this poor, storm-beaten lamb, and dared not. 

“Tf only I had a torch, or even some paper. 
Matches last so little time,” said he, scratching 
one against the rock, and sheltering the tiny 
blaze with his two hands. 

Oddly enough, the first use either made of this 
brief illumination, was to look at the other’s face. 
Both were pale; both saw a pair of shining eager 
> eyes fixed upon their.own; both forced a reas- 
suring smile. The match went out. 

‘‘Some paper,”’ repeated Magdalene, com- 
posedly. ‘You said you wanted some paper?’ 

“Yes. The match only lighted one little spot,” 
said Ray, with so much meaning, that the girl's 
cheeks burned again in the darkness. 

Hastilyspulling her blue-and-gold Tennyson 
from her pocket, she tore some leaves from it, 
saying, ‘Here! If Tennyson can save our lives, 
it is the best use we can put him to.” 

Lighting another match, Ray took the leaves 
from her hand, and as he touched the light to 
> them, paused. a moment, and then, with a tremble 
in his voice, read aloud : 


“Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
I know you proud to bear your name; 
Your pride is yet no match for mine, 
Too proud to care from whence I came.” 
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much proud, as very bad-tempered and silly,” 
said Magdalene, sharply. ‘ Now I will tear out 
one leaf, at a time, and fold it into an allumette, 
and hand it to you. 
longer, that way.” 

“Very well, although I fear—” 

Ray, who was already crouching ‘in the mouth 
of the cave, suffered his voice to die away in an 
ominous silence. 

Stooping down, Magdalene saw, by the light 
of the expiring handful of paper, that a solid 
wall of mingled earth and stones opposed him. 

“ Although you fear it is of no use,”’ said she, 


in a low voice; for ghastly possibilities, of } 


which she had not yet thought, rose suddenly 
before her. 

‘More paper, please,’”’ replied Ray, briefly. 
«Could you creep down here, and hold the light, 
so that I can work with both hands?” 

“Yes. But wait until I have folded some 
more paper, to be ready. I can do that in the 
dark.” 

‘*T will be digging round this rock, meantime. 
That can be done in the dark, also,” and Ray’s 
voice showed a touch of that blessed hopefulness, 
which is youth’s armor, and weapon, and tower 
of defence. 

For a few moments, no sound was audible, but 
the rustling of paper, and the soft fall of earth. 
Then Magdalene said, cheerily enough : 

“There, the poet laureate is ready to illumi- 
nate the world, once more. Have you a match ?”’ 

“Yes. Will you come down here ?”’ 

“Tam coming. But Ray, how stifling the air 
has grown. We shall die of that, long before we 
starve.” ° 

Ray did not answer. The apprehension was 
too well founded to be contradicted. Digging 
with both hands into the mass of earth in front of 
him, he already had made a heap large enough 
to fill a bushel measure ; but still, as he dug, the 
loose soil from above fell into the cavity he made, 
and the only result of his labors was to choke up 
the little space, already so cramped, and now 
becoming so suffocatingly hot that Magdalene 
gasped for breath. 

“Tt is of no use,” said Ray, suddenly, turning 
his pale and haggard face upon hers. ‘The rock 
is larger than I thought: it half covers the en- 
trance ; and above that are the roots of a fallen tree, 
which prevent my getting out any more earth, even 
if it did not fall in so. It only makes matters 
worse to fill the cave with earth; and the only 
chance, from the first, was to get an air-hole; but 
that is impossible. I have broken my knife; and 
at any rate, it was too weak to cut these roots.” 
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“I always thought that young man was not so } 


They will last a great deal } fast. 
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THE STORY OF A STORM. 





‘‘Then there is no hope left?’’ said Magda- 
lene, in a low voice. 

‘‘None; unless the people at home may come 
to look for us. A pity that I hitched Tom 0 
If he had gone home, riderless, it would 
have told the story.” 

‘* And Bose ?”’ 

‘‘He stayed with Tom. I thought it would 
crowd you, if he came into the cave. I am glad 
he is outside, now. Hf he could hear me, I would 
send him home.” 

‘““Try,’”’ exclaimed Magdalene. 

Ray whistled and shouted, once or twice; but 
the dull reverberations from the solid rock around, 
and the equally solid wall of earth and stones in 
front, were all that replied; and after a few more 
efforts, Ray crept back into the centre of the cave, 
where Magdalene had already retreated. There, 
throwing himself down, he wiped the streaming 
moisture from his forehead, saying: 

«It is perfectly useless. I can dig no further, 
without tools; and that earth-bank may be ten 
or fifteen feet thick. We shall be found, some- 
time: for the dog will howl; and if the horse 
gets free, he will go home. They will find us, 
some time.”’ 

«« But not alive,’ said Magdalene, in a sombre 
voice. 

Ray was silent, and she repeated the words, 
adding, ‘‘ Will they ?” 

Ray gave a short, unmirthful laugh. 

‘‘ Again,” he said, ‘*I see*the difference be- 


, tween you and the girls of my own station in life. 





If you were one of the Blakes, I should evade 
your question, or answer it insincerely, both for 
her sake and my own: for I hate a storm of 
questions and exclamations, and foolish sobs and 
tears; but to you I dare to speak the exact truth. 
This cave is perhaps six feet wide, and ten deep; 
and from three to seven high; and it is now abso- 
lutely air-tight. You know, for yourself, that 
the air is already very much exhausted, and 
very warm—”’ 

“It is suffocating,” 
plaintively. 

‘It is hardly probable that we shall be dis- 
covered, before morning,”’ continued Ray, in 4 
hard and determined voice, as of one resolved to 
face the worst. ‘‘ And long before that, we shall 
be dead. For myself, I am not sorry. For you, 
Iam. I would gladly give my life to save yours; 
but I do not see how it can be done.” 

“No. Itcannot. Dead, before morning.” And 
Magdalene, dropping her face into her hands, 
became suddenly silent. For the ‘first time, m 
her young life, she was confronting something 
with which she felt powerless to cope. 


murmured Magdalene, 
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She was roused by Ray’s voice—its peculiar; ‘‘Why? Whatdoyoumean? Why do you scorn 
tone—for its cold hardihood had changed to a; yourself, Magdalene, and why are you ready to 
strange, almost reckless joy. die? Answer me, for the moments are growing 
« And do you know why,” he said, ‘‘ I am glad ; short, and in the face of death all earthly reserves, 
to die, now and here, Magdalene? I may call} and shames, and petty differences, fade away. 
you Magdalene now, may I not ?-—for, in an hour } Magdalene, speak the truth, God’s own truth, tome 
or two, we shall be quite equal.” now. I love you, with all my heart, and soul, and 
“We are equal now, Ray; except, I dare say, } mind; do you, could you ever have loved me?” 
you are better than I,” replied the girl, humbly. ‘I could have loved you—no, I will, as you 
“T am glad to die,” pursued Ray, impetuously, } say, speak all the truth; for I am dying, I feel 
“because life would have separated me from you, } that I am dying; I do love you, Ray; I love you 
very soon and very hopelessly ; and now we shall } so well, that I am content to die, dying with 
die together: and I love you, Magdalene; I love 3 You; for if I had lived, I could not have lived for 
you; I love you. I never expected to say those you; I could not ever have let you know the 
words aloud: certainly never in your hearing; ; falsehood of my manner toward you.” 
and the joy of saying them is well worth death. “You love me,” repeated Ray, softly and 
I love you, proud and dainty Magdalene; and} slowly. ‘‘Say it again, till it sounds true. Am 
since you never could have been my wife, I am } I dreaming—or is it the mirage of Paradise ?”’ 
glad no other man can ever be your husband.” “Ray! Your voice sounds so strangely. You 

“That is but a cruel and selfish love,” said; are fainting—dying. Oh, my new-found love, 
Magdalene, calmly. ‘‘I expected more of you.” } wait, wait for me.” 

“You expected? What!’ he spoke eagerly. “Say, ‘I love you, Ray, I do love you,’”’ 
“Did you ever think well of me? .Did you see} whispered he, groping in the darkness for her 
anything beyond the rusticity, and the presump- } hand, and grasping it in his clammy fingers. 
tion, and the ill-temper, at which you were} ‘I love you, Ray; I love you dearly. We 
always scofing? Oh, Magdalene, I have dared } will die together; and perhaps, beyond, we shall 
to suspect, sometimes, that a good deal of your } find a kinder world than this.” 
scorn was assumed, but—’’ ‘* Will you kiss me, just once, for good-bye to 

The agitated voice choked and paused, and } this world, my darling?’ 

Magdalene’s clear, cold tones took up the word. “‘Yes. We are dead to it, already.”’ 

“Assumed? Yes, toward you. But the real; And so the chill kiss of death and farewell was 
and bitter scorn was for myself, and that was} exchanged. : 
not assumed. It is as well that I should die.” [TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 














THE CHILDREN. 
BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING. 


On! the blessed little children, When in childhood’s early morning, 
With their words of wisdom sweet ; With their fair hands crowned with flowers, 
With their merry, ringing laughter, All their holy love looks upward 
And their pure, unwayward feet ; From their trusting hearts to ours, 
With their soft eyes yet unseeing 
Dangers dark and wide and wild, Long ago, with deep compassion, 
And the dews of Heav'n stili clinging In the centuries far and dim, 
To their garments undefiled. One, with pleading voice and tender, 
Bade the children come to Him. 
Oh! the blessed little children, Since He blessed them, who can wonder 
With their brows of drifted snow; At their beauty, pure and fair? 
Do they see the thistles hiding What can ever, in its glory, 
Where the roses reddening glow? With their loveliness compare? 

Do they dream of vernal springtime, 
Summer song and forests green, 
"Ere the petals drop their sweetness, 

And the tints of gold are seen? 


Heaven bless the little children! 
Years to come shall pass away ; 

Rosy cheeks must lose their brightness, 
Sunny bair at last turn gray 

Oh! the blessed little children, But, oh! heavenly Father, keep them 
Do they ever think of sin? Pure of heart and sweet of will. 

Sorrows rough and deep awaiting, In Thy tender love abiding, 
Where their feet may enter in? They will be the children still, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE superb picture made by that Indian girl, 
as she leaned through the window, with the breath 
of spring floating through her hair, and the star- 
lit branches of a great tree behind her, was 
enough in itself to startle that little party into 
bewildering admiration ; but there was something 
more potent than beauty in the sound of her voice, 
which seemed to thrill the air moments after it 
had melted into smiles on her lips—something 
that made General Noel start from his chair, and 
look around wildly, like one who had been 
aroused from the slumberous ease of a dream by 
a sudden shock. Before he could shake off this 
strange impression, Constance had arisen from 
the piano, and approached the window. 

“Come in,” she said, graciously; ‘the night 
air is damp. Your head is uncovered, and you 
may take cold.” 


Washanee laughed, with a soft, musical shout, 
looking up playfully into the young lady’s face. 


“Cold? What is that? Are not some leaves 
on the trees yet? Why should anyone be cold?” 

‘‘You do not understand, perhaps, that there 
really is some peril in our climate, especially to 
a stranger,” said Young, joining his hostess, and 
speaking in the low, persuasive way that had won 
for him such popularity in social life. ‘It is 
tempting malaria, when you wander out, un- 
covered, after sunset.” 

Washanee turned her dark eyes on the man, 
and listened, with parted lips, while he was 
speaking. 

“You wish me to avoid something that I can- 
not make out, being a stranger,’’ she said, with a 
glow of bewilderment in her face. “Only tell 
me what it is, and I will do it.” . 

«¢Come around to the verandah in front,” said 
Constance, with the faintest possible tone of cold- 
ness in her voice. ‘* We should like to hear you 
sing indoors.” 

«Would you ?’’ questioned Washanee, address- 
ing Young, with breathless eagerness, ‘ Would 
you t , 

“Nothing could give me more pleasure,’ 
answered the young man; flattered, in spite 
of himself, by her eager appeal to him. 

(228) 





“Then I will come in,” said the girl, dis. 
appearing from the window, as suddenly as she 
had presented herself there. 

The next moment, some branches of a flowering 
thicket, long out of blossom, were thrust aside, at 
an end of the verandah leading to the garden, and 
Washanee appeared at the French window which 
Young had opened for her. She paused, with 
one foot on the threshold, and looked around on 
the pictures, the rich drapery, and, to her, won- 
derful adornments of the room; but maintained 
the instinct of pride peculiar to her people, and 
gave no sign of the admiration that, for a mo- 
ment, held her spell-bound. She had not been 
altogether unprotected from the night air, for the 
Oriental scarf, that had given such picturesque 
effect to her appearance at the Capitol that day, 
was gathered in loose folds around her, and the 
fringed ends fell low upon her dress, as she 
advanced into the room, and stood beneath a 
crystal chandelier that shed the reflection of 
icicles flooded ‘by sunlight all around her. 

As the Indian girl stood in this momentary 
illumination, Constance glanced at Young, and 
was struck by the admiration so eloquent in his 
countenance. Her own heart feil at the sight; 
but a finer pride than anything that possessed 
the fair savage, prevented the slightest expres- 
sion of this feeling in her manner. 

“It is a happy chance that has brought you 
among us,” she said, reaching out her hand. 
“Here, you must not feel like a stranger. My 
father will be glad to welcome you.” 

General Noel arose, and came forward, in no 
way shorn of his dignity, as a host, by this abrupt 
appearance ‘of the beautiful barbarian in his 
house. After the first emotion of surprise, he 
had settled back in his chair, and seemed to be 
scarcely more than a passive spectator of this 
remarkable scene; but when thus directly ad- 
dressed by his daughter, he came into the light, 
greeted the girl as if she had been an expected 
guest, and offering his hand, would have led her 
toa seat. She did not comprehend the courtesy 
of this movement; but stood looking at him 
earnestly, while a grave, almost reverential 
expression, stole over her countenance. All 
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unin 
at once, as if performing some religious observ- 
ance, she sank to.one kmee; and taking his 
hand, pressed her forehead upon it, murmuring 
some words in the Indian tongue, low and sweet, 
that seemed. like a prayer. 

While she was kneeling, General Noel stooped 
forward, took her head between his hands, and 
gazed down into the face thus upturned with 
gentle force to his, with a strange, searching look, 
that seemed to disturb the girl. 

«I know,” she said, hesitating and doubtful, 
as she rose to her feet, and saw the signs of as- 
tonishment with which her act was regarded, 
“that the white people have wise medicine men, 
like ours; and that meaner persons do them 
homage. Have I done wrong?” 

This wistful appeal was addressed Pe the gen- 


eral, who turned away, without seeming to hear } 


it, and moved to another part of the room. Young, 
seeing the look of distress with which the girl 
followed him, hastened to answer: 

“There is no chief, of all your tribes, more 
powerful than this one. No wise man who re- 
ceives' deeper homage from the people. That 
which you have given, touches him deeply. 
How could it be otherwise?’ 

Washanee was satisfied; her face brightened 
with smiles again. She turned to Constance. 

“ You wonder that I came here—so do I. Only, 
when I sat in my room, over yonder, thinking 
how strange everything was, and how much I 
should like to talk with some one about all that I 
had ‘seen in this new world, there came such 
sweet singing, through the bushes under my 
window, that I could not help following it. 
swung myself down, by the branch of a tree, into 
the garden; and answered it, as birds sing to 
each other in the woods. Surely, that cannot be 
wrong ?”’ 

The girl looked from the young Senator to 
Constance, so. wistfully that both hastened to 
reassure her. Indeed, it seemed impossible to 
resist the naive simplicity of this impulsive young 
creature. ‘ 

“Wrong?” ‘said Young, smiling down upon 
her, and speaking in a voice that few women 
could have resisted. ‘‘Who blames you for 
following such musi¢e as Miss Noel has given 
us?’ 

“But I answered it, and she does not like 
that,” said Washanee, with a pleading look at 
the young lady, who turned crimson under the 
shy reproach. 

Young gave one glance at her burning face, and 
interposed with swift tact. 

“But I am sure she does like it,’’ he said. 
“ Who could help it?” 


So I 
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“Certainly,” said Constance, who had regained 
her composure. ‘I was surprised, but delighted, 
Your voice fairly carried mine away. I have 
never heard anything so wildly sweet.” 

“And you?’ said Washanee, turning to 
Young. 

‘I shall only be too happy, if you permit me 
to hear it again.’’ 

‘‘Then I will sing,’”’ answered Washanee, and, 
with the animation of a pleased child, she went 
to the piano, and seated herself, looking over her 
shoulder, and inviting her astonished listeners 
to follow, with a bright, half mischievous smile, 

“You play, too?’’ said Constance, obeying the 
signal, 

“Oh, yes,” answered the strange creature, 
dashing her hand over the keys, lightly as a bird 
flies. 

“ But—but—” 

Constance checked herself; she felt that the 
expression of surprise, on her lips, was almost a 
rudeness. 

‘‘ You think it strange,” said Washanee, reading 
her thoughts; ‘but my grandsire knows every- 
thing that is good for white men or Indians, and 
loves to give me all that he has learned. Be- 
sides, you know, one cannot help loving music. 
Our forests are full of it. You can hear it every- 
where; in the winds, when they whisper in the 
trees, or roar through them in storms; in the 
great waterfalls, when they leap down the moun- 
tains, or break into drops among the flowers. 
Then the birds: oh, how they flutter and fly and 
sing together. What you get from this is won- 
derful ; but all that I know came from one grand 
old man, who is braver than all other Indians, 
and wise as a white man. In this way, he talks 
with the Great Spirit.” 

As she spoke, Washanee deepened her touch 
on the piano, and filled the room with low, sweet 
sounds, that no rudely tutored hands could have 
produced, though it was unlike anything her lis- 
teners had ever heard. Then her voice stole in: 
low, sweet, and tender, like the breath of spring 
caressing. its buds into. blossoms. You could 
almost feel the opening of the flowers, as they 
swelled into bloom, died, and gave way to the 
warmth and teeming luxury of summer; for her 
voice grew richer and softer, as if pervaded by 
the lassitude of warmth and perfume; a slum- 
berous absorption stole over her countenance, and 
her magnificent eyes were veiled by the drooping 
lids. 

The little audience listened breathlessly. Gen- 
eral Noel veiled his face with one hand, and sat 
motionless. Asleep, perhaps—no one could tell. 
Constance had moved within the shadow of a 
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window-curtain, and, leaning against the wains- 
cot, watched those two at the piano: both so 
wrapped in sensuous enjoyment, that they 
seemed unconscious of her presence. Never, in 
her life, had she seen a face so full of glowing 
admiration, as that of the young man; the rare 
beauty of the girl made her faint. 

All at once, Washanee was aroused from the 
dreamy trance in which her voice had been 
almost hushed. The thick lashes no longer 
veiled her eyes. Gleams of inspiration came and 
went across her face, changing it each moment. 
Up to this time, the words of her song had been 
given in English; but the strange performance 
that followed, was an improvisation in the Indian 
tongue. 

Evidently, the fair savage believed herself in 
the woods, when winter storms were sweeping 
through them; her voice rose and swelled like 
the gathering of a tempest; her lips seemed 
touched with flame. No war-dance was ever 
wilder than the variations that swept through 
them. You could almost hear the hurtling of 


winds among naked tree boughs—the rush and 
rattle of hail against mountain rocks—the weird 
sighing of exhausted storms among pine trees. 
Then, as if all her powers were beaten down 
by the elements she evoked, her hands fell from 


the still vibrating keys, and she looked timidly 
around, as if frightened by what she had done. 

“T am a savage, and furgot. Oh, yes, I for- 
got,” she said, with faltering deprecation in her 
look and voice. ‘ But music is savage, too, when 
we learn it in the woods. Ah, lady, how pale 
you are; and I have done it.” 

Constance was indeed pale. The strange, weird 
power of Washanee’s singing hag thrilled ‘her 
from head to foot. This was not’music such as 
she had ever dreamed of; but an inspiration that 
submitted to no rules, through which, however, 
a certain harmony of method ran, like the gold 
in's broken chain. 

Washanee’s evident distress aroused her from 
this trance of mingled feelings, and she came 
forward, still pale, and speaking with effort. 
“Tt is wild, weird, sometimes terrible,” she 
said, “but grander than anything I ever 
heard.” 

“Our people like the terrible best. When they 
could take the war-path in thousands, they had 
battle-songs that would make your blood run cold ; 
but they have learned to plant corn, and do not 
sing them now. I only sing the voices of the 
storm; for they come from the Great Spirit, 
when he speaks loud to the world he has made.” 

“Then you believe in the Great Spirit?” said 


Young. 


‘* As you -believe,”’ answered the girl, with 9 
reverential bend of the head. ‘‘ Grandsire says 
that we worship your God, with a different name; 
that is all.” 

“Your grandfather is a wise man,” said 
Young, “‘ when he accepts the spirit of worship, 
rather than its dogmas.”’ 

All at once, Washanee seemed aroused by some 

troubled thought. 
;  Wise,”’ she repeated, ‘‘oh, yes; but he will 
} be searching for me in my empty room. Good- 
night. I must go now. Was it wicked to come, 
I wonder?” 

‘Wicked? No—no; but very pleasant to us 
all. If your home is so near, yor must come 
again,’ said Constance, in a hurried voice. “It 
would pain us, if either you or your grandfather 
should think of this one visit as an intrusion.’ 

Washanee looked at the young lady with ques- 
tioning earnestness. Keen sensibility made her 
penetration acute, and she felt that some spirit 
of unrest was struggling against her gracious 
speech. 

She said, in a voice half proud, half sorrowful, 
and moving toward the window: ‘I will go. 
When you want me, I will come again.” 

General Noel came forward. ‘Not that way, 
or alone,’’ he said, in a manner that seemed to 
rebuke some inhospitable shortcoming in his 
daughter. ‘I will see that you reach home in 
safety.”’ 

‘You will hardly be so cruel,’ interrupted 
Young, stepping into the hall for his hat. “For 
once, general, I must venture on a dispute with 
you.” , 

‘* Oh, I decline that, so. long as the young lady 
is well protected,’’ was the polite reply. 

Constance stood at the window, and watched 
her guests, as they passed up the street, side by 
side, but walking somewhat apart ; for Washanee 
did not understand the action, when Young 
offered his arm, and moyed on freely, as if she 
had been treading some forest path alone. 

When they were out of sight, the girl turned 
from the sash, and seemed relieved, when she 
found that her father had left the room. Darting 
toward the piano, she hustled some sheets of 
music aside, seized one of them, and tore it in 
two. 

“The treacherous thing shall not quite betray 
me. He got one glance; but shall never have 
another, Oh, what a fool I was, to write him that 
scrawl. How it fed his vanity, What was there 
in that wild girl’s face to win his admiration so 
completely? He will never look at me so, never 
—never |’’ 

Constance walked up and down the room, 28 
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these thoughts came and went in her mind, The 
sharp and unreasoning pangs of jealousy kindled 
her whole being into revolt. Hitherto, her beauty 
had been so perfect, her position so'much above 


a little, for Constance did not resume her seat, 
and this discouraged his inclination to stay 
longer; but he added, with more courage: 

«Is it so very late? . I see that the general 


the level of ordinary girls, that she had never } has retired.” 


been called upon to resent the rivalry of any } ; 


living woman. The thought that this could be } 


“«T scarcely know when he left the room. You 
will find him in the library, I dare say. Prob- 


possible, had not entered her mind. She had ably, he thought your charming duty might last 


appropriated these great social advantages, as she | 
did the sunshine and the air. They were things 
she was born to, and held in right; scarcely con- 
scious that out of them should have oes the 
sweet humility of gratitude. 

Do not misunderstand this. Constance Noel 
was neither a thankless nor an arrogant girl. 
On the contrary, great advantages had made her 


kind and generous; but her blessings had been $ 


so many, that she had never stopped te count 
them. To fully realize great endowments, we 
must have had reverses, anxieties, failures. 

These things Constance had never known; so 
she writhed under the doubts and stings of this 
new-born jealousy, as a tropical bird would suf- 
fer, if suddenly swept by an icy breath from the 
north. 

“So, this is what I have wondered at, and 
sometimes smiled over—God forgive me !—when 
I have seen other girls turn pale, because the 
men they cared most for have turned from 
them, to some fairer or brighter person. Did I 
ever provoke this, or triumph in it?) Oh, I hope 
not, I hope not. The pain is too cruel.” 

It seemed a long time to Constance. The 
Indian girl could not live more than a block 
away, and she must have been gone an hour, at 
least. A full hour, with Young by her side—an 
hour! She paused, and looked at the sumptu- 
ous French clock on the mantelpiece; drew 
nearer; and saw that only ten minutes had 
passed—ten minutes, and he was coming back : 
she could hear his step on the pavement, the 
touch of his hand on the gate-latch. 

But he must not find her there, looking so 
restless and feverish. 

When Young came in, he found her just rising 
from an easy-chair, as if she had rested tran- 
quilly in it, during his absence, and was ready 
to receive him with the smiling indifference of 
a well-bred woman, who finds her ré/e as hostess 
a little tiresome. 

“Tt did not take long to find the nest of our 
wild bird,” she observed, as the young man hesi- 
tated, doubtful whether to seat himself or depart. 
“What a strange, bright creature she is.’’ 

“Wonderfully bright, and strange beyond 
anything. Rather too much so, indeed, for the 








longer.” 

Young flushed to the temples. Thi cool dis- , 
missal stung him, like the touch of a lash. 

«Excuse me, I will not disturb him again. 
Good-night.”’ 

Constance saw her guest. depart, with a cruel 
sense of reprisal, that ended in a rush of penitent 
shame, before his steps died away on the pave- 
ment. 

*<What a fool I was, to dream that she was 
eapable of encouraging any man in that way,” 
exclaimed the young Senator, when he found him- 
self on the pavement. ‘This is a pretty end to 
what people will call a triumphant day. At any 
rate, this thing shall never feed my vanity into 
presumption again.” 

Here, Huestice Young took the tantalizing 
paper from his bosom; tore it in two; and 
fiung the fragments into the street. This act 
seemed to appease his ruffled feelings somewhat : 
for he walked slower and slower, awhile; then 
turned back, and gathered up the pieces, care- 
fully folding them together. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Wuite Washanee had become restless, in the 
confinement of her room, and swung herself into 
the garden attached to General Noel’s house, 
entering it recklessly, as roving birds take pos- 
session of @ tree, her grandfather was occupied in 
his own apartment by a visitor, who had taken 
him somewhat by surprise; not so much from 
his presence there, but the nature of his conver- 
sation surprised and startled the old man, as no 
other subject could have done. 

‘This visitor was by no means an intruder; he 
had been in the Indian country, sometimes for 
months together, sharing the savage life there, 
and joining in the yearly hunting parties, with 
the vim and boldness of a native.. Thus he had 
travelled through the reservations, aided by all 
the knowledge that could be won from his unsus- 
picious companions ; and, under the dashing char- 
acter of an amateur huntsman, had, in reality, 
prospected the country from end to end, with all 
the silent craft of a speculator. 

This man had been in Washington some months 
before the Cherokee Commission appeared there, 


end of a day like this,” said Young, hesitating { and »was prepared to renew his influence with 
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its members, and secretly control their move-{ Your granddaughter, Chief Washaning—you will 
ments, during the negotiations, to which they not be angry, if I speak of her?” 
had been insidiously invited by the Government, The old man drew himself back in his chair, 
or rather by an ever perpetuated class of specu- } There was a movement of his hand; a dark cloud 
lators, who thrust themselves between the Indians } gathering in his eyes. that boded no pleasant 
they dupe and intend to rob, end a government, } acceptance of anything that might follow. Stew- 
sometimes blinded into injustice by their mach- } art saw this; but he was not a man to recede, 
inations, often indifferent, and more frequently after the first step. The old chief bent his head 
urged into absolute oppression by the prejudice ; gravely, and waited. This was something like 
of race, which has never yet abated regarding } encouragement. 
the red man... ‘A granddaughter, whom I have loved since 
This class of speculators was, in the period we ; the first day that I set eyes on her.” 
write of, led by the man who presented himself; The old man lifted his hand, with a passionate 
to the old chief that’ night. He had a double } gesture. The proud Indian blood rose, and 
motive in this visit, and felt some anxious mis- } darkened his face. 
giving, in approaching a man whom he recog-} ‘‘ You say this to me—have you dared to say 
nised as more than his superior in those powers }as much to her?” he demanded, bending his 
of mind which control important actions, and in } eyes, full of swift fire, on Stewart. 
influence among the wild people ‘he represented. } ‘‘ No,” answered the man, “I have not dared.” 
These two men sat together some time, talking, ««Then do not dare. No man living must say 
on the surface of things, im a quiet, friendly way ; }80 much to Washanee. There is not a chief, in 
for Caleb Stewart was cautious, and hesitated to ; all the West, who would venture to approach me 
touch the subject he came upen; for it involved } as you have done.” 
some degree of feeling, and all -his personal} ‘‘Chief, I should think not,’’ answered Stew- 
interests were heavily at stake. As for the old } art, nettled by this lofty pride. ‘She is the 
chief, Washaning, he was always patient in } mate for a better race of men, or marriage would 
waiting, and so keen in his habits of observation, } never have entered my thoughts regarding her.” 
that he understood the embarrassment of his}  ‘‘A better race of men,” repeated Washaning, 
guest, and quietly awaited an explanation. and his lips curled with a scornful smile. «‘ We 
Had you seen these two men sitting together, } will not discuss that question here, or speak of 
the representatives of opposite and hostile races, ; Washanee at all. She is my child. The power 
each having shared somewhat in the other’s life, } that I have will be hers. All the lands, that 
the contrast would have been forcible. The old } your soldiers have net overrun, will be hers. 
chief, with his clearly-cut features, dark and deep- } There is: not a tribe, among our people, that will 
ly-set eyes, bright with a fire that age had failed ; not hail her as queen, when I amlaid to rest in 
to quench, calm, dignified, upright asadart. The ; the wilderness. What man among you stands 
visitor tall, stooping slightly in the shoulders ; ae enough to claim her?” 
3 





cringing a little, as he bent forward; and speaking; ‘* But I, too, am a man of influence, and I love 
in a hushed voice, as if the habit of secret con- } the very ground she walks on. Is that nothing? 
versation had become natural to him; his coun- } Few men ‘in the country can use the influence 
tenance handsome in repose; but full of subtle } that I possess; Give me me some hope of win- 
craft when he smiled. These traits were as op-} ning the beautiful girl, and there is not a con- 
posite to the stately compose of the chief, as ; cession you can ask:from the Government, that I 
truth is from falsehood. Yetthisman was popular } will not obtain for you and your people.” 
among the people; had woven. himself completely «<We do not sell our-women, in order to keep 
into the confidence of the chiefs he proposed to ; our lands,’’ arlswered Washaning. 

defraud ; and with many persons of his own; ‘But you givesthem:for love, and I love this 
race, bore the character of an enterprising and ; girl. You are rich, Iskndw; worth more than 
patriotic man, whose opinions even wise states- } all the other chiefs put together; but it is not 
men might adopt with benefit to the nation. the inheritance I seek for,”’ pleaded Stewart, in 

Still, as I have said, Caleb Stewart hesitated, : passionate earnest. “a 


and was disturbed with self distrust, when he The old man smiled.; + -~ 

entered upon his object in visiting the chief. “Such things have been said to\us before. I 
“It is not of the treaty that I have come to} remember something of the kind, when we were 

consult you,” he said, at last; ‘‘ but onasubject } driven like sheep across the Mississippi. Your 

nearer to my heart, and of more importance than } people did not want our lands then—they never 

all the land your people have to cede away. } do.’ . 
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«But I do not ask for your lands, or wea 
gold.” 

“The gold?’ repeated Washaning, starting. 
“ Who spoke “i om That is the white man’s } 
God—not ours.’ 

Stewart smiled, meaningly; but some after- | 
thought cheeked what he was about to say, and } 
he added ‘‘but it is not my god, or I should 
scarcely plead for your daughter, who has 
none.” 

The Indian drew a slow breath. 

“T have said that my grandchild is not to be 
mentioned here.”’ 

“Then you positively refuse her to me.”’ 

« Positively.” 

“ And forbid me to plead my own cause with 
her.”’ 

“I forbid you, or any other man, to breathe a 
word of the feeling you call love to her.”’ 

The old chief arose, as he spoke; his lips were 
grayish-white with suppressed passion ; his hand 
trembled, as he pointed to the door. Stewart, 





too, was pale, and there was a venomous gleam 
in his light-gray eyes, as he went through the 
door. 

“ Be it-so,” he said, “* but the play is not over 
yet.” 

The old chief watched his visitor depart, with 


afeeling of bitter distrust. The class of adven- ; 
turers, to which this man belonged, was thor- 
oughly hateful to him, and it seemed as if 
Washanee had been insulted by a proposal of 
marriage with one of them. It was impossible 
for a man of his keen intellect and cruel experi- 
ences. with the white race not to regard any 
member of it with distrust; and this, for the 
moment, extended to his granddaughter. Could 
it be that some encouragement had been given to 
the man who had just left him? 

The thought stung him. He opened the door 
of Washanee’s room more abruptly than he had 
ever done before, 

“ Washanee, my child!” 

There was no answer. The room seemed emp- 
ty; but when the old man, now keenly anxious, 
ealled out again, the black head of a little negro 
gitl was lifted from a bearskin, flung down in 
one corner of the room, where she lay curled up 
like  lap-dog, and rubbing her eyes with two 
little copper-colored fists, she muttered, sleepily : 

“What am it, ole marse? I’se here, I is.” 

“But your mistress—Washaneo—what has 
become of her ?”” 

.. “Done gone out o’ Aitieatinbiin Jes’. eetolies 
in, she geb a grab on dat’ ’dentical limb, ‘an 
“ewings down ’mung de trees. Dat’s all I knows 
*bout it, ole marse.” : 





The chief hastened to the window, and looked 
out. Across the garden, that lay beneath it, he 
saw lights streaming across the decaying sward, 
and kindling up the leaves of a Virginia creeper, 
that fell, like ragged drapery, from a balcony 
projecting over the broad windows of a brilliantly 
lighted room. Through the lace curtains, that 
fell, like frostwork, behind these sashes, he saw 
people moving to and fro, and heard the sound of 
a female voice, that made his heart ache with 
dread. 

“It is her voice, and in that house. What 
evil spirit ean have taken her there? Am I, 
after all, entering on a fight with destiny? Will 
my old enemies be permitted to rob me of every- 
thing?” 

When the old man turned away from the win- 
dow, his eyes were full of smouldering fire, and 
his lips were pressed firmly together. 

‘‘How long is it, since your mistress went 
into the garden yonder?’ he questioned of the 
black girl, who sat upon the bearskin, with her 
limbs curled up like a young Turk, and her black 
eyes wide open with astonishment; for there 
was something in the old man’s agitation that 
frightened her. 

‘« Don’t jes’ know "bout dat—done gone sleepy 
ebber since,’ she answered, shrinking farther 
back into her corner. 

‘But she went alone? 
her?” 

« All by her se’f, ole marse.” 

« And she said nothing ?”’ 

“No, nuffin’. Jes’ hopped out o’ der winder, 
an’ den bust out singin’ ’mung de trees. Dat was 
what sot me ter sleep, and ter dreamin’ ’bout 
mockin’ birds.’’ 

Washaning questioned the girl no more; but 
entered his own room, and took his red-lined 
cloak from the chair it draped. He was casting it 
over his sheulders, when the door of the next 
room was opened, and Washanee came in, radiant 
with animation, and panting for breath. 

‘Oh, grandsire,’”’ she said, passing swiftly 
into the inner’ room, where the old man stood, 
half swathed in his cloak. ‘This is such o 
beautiful, beautiful night! The stars are all 
burning with such fire, as you never saw in them 
before: This cool wind is so keen and sweet— 
like the wine you gave me. There never was 
such a night as this.” 

The girl was indeed a picture of that exalta- 
tion, which gives beauty to everything, as she 
stood before the anxious old man, with her eyes 
soft as velvet, yet bright as stars, and her hands 
clasped in an ecstacy of delight. 

‘Qh, this life, to which you have brought me, 


No one was with 
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is better than the great hunting grounds wise 
Indians tell us of. And the people! Oh, grand- 
sire, shall I ever be like them ?”’ 

«« Washanee,”’ said the old chief, pained to the 
heart by this wild display of happiness, ‘‘ you 
have done wrong.” 

He spoke with severity, such as the girl had 
never heard in his voice before. Her hands fell 
apart, her smiling lips closed suddenly, and she 
drew back a pace, dismayed. 

“Wrong, grandsire—wrong? What have I 
done ?”’ 

“‘ You. have entered the house of a strange 
gentleman, unbidden.” 

Washanee was puzzled, and sorely distressed. 

“‘Unbidden? We Indians never wait for invi- 
tations. Even the white men, who-come among 
us, are ashamed to pull the latch-string in, that 
strangers may not enter their doors. Are the 
people here different ?”’ 

‘¢ Washanee, what took you to that house ?”’ 

“What took me? I think it was my own 





heart, grandsire—that, and a sweet sound that 
came trembling to me through the leaves: a 
voice called for me; so I went.’ 

** Well, and you found—” 
» “That beautiful lady. It was she who had 
called through the trees. Oh, there was nothing 


wrong in it. She was glad to have me, I am 
sure of that. And the young gentleman—” 

«* What young gentleman, Washanee ?”’ 

«« Why, grandsire, there is only one in the wide 
world.”’ 

«« But that one?” 

«Oh, grandsire, I never thought that you could 
be stupid before. Did you not see him, only 

this very day—hear him, too, when a whole 
crowd held its breath to listen ?”’ 

«But how came Huestice Young at General 
Noel’s house ?”’ 

*‘ Huestice Young? Is that hismame? What 
a sweet sound it has,” said Washanee, thought- 
fully, and quite forgetting that the chief was im- 
patient for an answer to his question. 

“You saw this young man at Noel’s house? 
How came he there?” 

“How? Well, grandsire, I don’t know. Per- 
haps he was drawn there by the singing. He 
seemed to love that ; and listened, when I sang, as 
if he had been brought up inthe woods, and knew 
all the language of storms.” 

* Such men know a more subtle language than 
that,’”’ muttered the old man. 

“I think he knows everything,’ said Washa- 
nee, proudly; “for he talked of our homes, our 

‘medicine lodges, and the great bravery of our 
chiefs, as we came home under the siarlight.” 
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“Then he brought you home ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes. The tall old gentleman would have 
done that; but Huestice Young would not let 
him.” 

The name of the young Senator lingered on 
on Washanee’s lips, like the dew of flowers, 
Since the last minute, it had become inexpressably 
sweet to her. The chief remarked this,-and 
faint smile came to his lips. 

‘So this young man talked of our people?” 
he said. ‘What could he know about them?” 

“Everything, grandsire: ‘for he has been on 
our reservation, and sat by our fires. I remem 
bered him, the moment he stood up to speak, in 
all that crowd of white faces.” 

«You remembered him? You?” 

“Oh, so well. He has forgotten; but I never 
shall forget.’ 

‘‘ But when was this, Washanee ?’’ questioned 
the-old man, lost in astonishment. 

‘“‘ Six winters ago.” 

**And I did not know it?” 

‘You, and all the young braves, were away. 
There was no one to welcome the white hunters, 
but a few old men, and our women.”’ 

** And you were scarcely more than a child.” 

A faint, crimson flush stole over Washanee’s 
face, as she replied: 

««T was only a very young girl, then; but the 
granddaughter of a great chief is never too young 
for the duties of a hostess. That you have told 
me often.” , 

Again the old man smiled. 

“Then you received this company of white 
hunters, among whom was the young Senator?” 

“«T remembered ‘all that you had told me of 
their people, while they stayed in our lodges, 
though they only knew that'a half frightened girl 
—who could speak their language, but dared 
not—was telling the women what might please 
them, and holding back from observation all the 
time. Huestice Young was the only one who 
took any heed of my presence in the lodge. He 
knew a little of our language, and found out that 
it was I who picked the wild strawberries they 
ate: for he caught me twisting wild flowers 
around the baskets, one day ; and it pleased him; 
so he would talk with me a little, and gave me 
this, when he went away—not knowing that my 
fathers were great chiefs, and had gold enough to 
pave the lodge for me, if I wanted it.’’ 

Here Washanee drew a frail gold chain from 
her bosom, and held up a Roman coin, worn thin 
with time, but priceless because of its antiquity. 

“He said that I must keep it, for his sake, 
and remember that: all white men were not the 
enemies of my people.”’ 
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« And you kave kept it all this time, without ‘ 


“Why should he? You were a child—a 


speaking,’ said the chief, gravely, and much hurt; > pretty savage; and to such, white traveliers are 
for, up to that day, he had believed this young lavish of shining gifts.” 


creature transparent as crystal, with no thought 3 


concealed from him; but there she stood, holding 
ap a secret hid away in her bosom six years, 
without breathing a word of it. 

There is scarcely a pang known to affection 
more keen, than a discovery that entire confidence 
has departed from a deeply-loved woman child, 
whose thoughts we believed ourselves to have 
read clearly, as the reflection of stars is seen in 
spring waters. Here, in this young creature’s 
bosom, a secret had been hidden since her very 
childhood, and even now it was betrayed with 
evident reluctance and burning blushes. 

“Why did you never speak of this before?” 
the old man asked, with the hoarseness of pain 
in his voice. 

“T could not. Something would not let me.” 

«But you told this young man? You let him 
understand that his coin was in your bosom?” 

“No, no, grandsire, how could you think it ?”’ 
cried the girl, eagerly. 

“But why not?” 

The girl’s face drooped; her bosom rose and 
fell, as if the question had wounded her. 

The old chief sat down, and covered his face 
with one hand; a sigh escaped him. She heard 
it, and fell upon her knees. 

“Grandsire, have I done wrong to keep the 
bit of gold? See, you shall have it.” 

The old man tried to smile. Afterall, what had 
the young creature done? Only kept the secret, 
which her own delicate thoughts had rendered 
sacred. What ifthat bit of gold should tell of deep- 
erfeelings, and lead to more serious passion? Was 
there power in all his vigilant watchfulness, to 
shield her from the destiny of her sext Sooner 
or later, he reflected, this revelation must come ; 
the girl was too bright and beautiful for a common 
destiny. Only, it is like preparing for death, when 
we think to reconcile ourselves to the change that 
may, all at once, sweep the young creature we 
regard as a child, into the perils of passionate 
womanhood ; and this old.man felt the shock, as 
if the girl had, there and then, been wrenched 
from the power of his protecting love. 

When the chief lifted his face, it was inex- 
pressably sad. 

“No; keep the bit of gold, child. It was no 
doubt the careless gift of a man, who has forgot- 
: ten all about it.” 

“Yes, I know,”’ answered Washanee, shaking 
her head, mournfully, as she looked down upon 
the coin in her hand, “he saw my face, and re- 
membered nothing.” 





«Still, he gave no one else, of all the tribe, a 
thing like this,” rejoined the girl, wistfully. 
«The women had beads: red, and blue, and grass- 
green, which they flaunted before each other 
proudly enough; but I hid this, as birds hide 
their eggs.” 

‘Then hide it still, Washanee. This young man 
must never know how much you care for it.” 

The girl dropped the bit of gold into her bosom 
again, and pressed her hand upon it. 

‘*He does not know; he never will know,’ 
she said. ‘‘How could I tell him, when the 
glance of his eyes makes me tremble so—” 

“Ah, my child, has it come to that?” 

‘‘ You think that I am a coward, and it trou- 
bles you; but that is all wrong, grandsire. 
Cowards tremble from fear; but this shaking of 
my limbs is like the soft shiver of leaves, and a 
sweet joy.” 

The old man shrank back a little, unconsciously, 
and turned his head away. . Washanee saw the 
action. 

“Then you think I am a coward, and your 
own granddaughter? Can this be? Still, how 
can one tell? for I am afraid to look up, and hold 
my breath, that he may not see how his eyes 
trouble me. Perhaps, it is the white blood in 
my veins. Not yours—not yours, grandsire. 
That is all brave. If I ama little timid, once in 
awhile, it is because of the white blood.’’ 

‘And that is the blood of a noble woman. 
Remain like her, and I shall be content,” said 
the old man, reaching out his arms. “TI have 
brought you into great peril, Washanee, such as 
you cannot understand. May the Great Spirit of 
our fathers give me power to guide you safely.” 

“The Great Spirit will listen when you speak, 
and he is everywhere. Then why should we 
have fear, in this beautiful country?” 

Washanee was folded in her grandfather's 
arms, as she said this, and her cheek rested 
against his, with a clinging affection that com- 
forted him; for she threw all the sweet enthu- 
siasm of impulsive childhood into her caress. 

“Go, now,” he said, putting her gently aside. 
“This has been a busy day, and you need sleep. 
Tell me, is‘our new home pleasant to you, or are 
you longing for the lodge and the woods?” 

“ Am T what you call homesick? You mean 
that? Homesick? No—everything is so grand, 
so ‘beautiful: Oh, grandsire, let us live here 
forever.”’ 


‘How easily the young speak of ‘forever,’” 
thought the chief, after the girl had left him, 
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‘«She seems to have an eternity before her, and } herself on the bearskin, buried her face dveper 

is ready to squander it as prodigals scatter their | in the long fur, and settled comfortably again. 

substance; but I, who am old, count years as ‘“s Well, Wisse, or Chloe—I don’t care which 

misers sort their last coin; and now, when life; it is—come here. I want to show you some 

should have lost its savor, I grasp at it eagerly } thing.” 

for her sake, only for her sake. What is all the This peremptory summons aroused the slave, 

rest of the world to me?”’ who tumbled out from her lair, and came for. 
Washaning was right. His granddaughter was ward, with her arms uplifted, in aid of a general 

80 full of life, so rich in hope, that she forgot all ; yawn. 

that had been ominous or sad in the old man’s ‘** Look yonder,” said Washanee, ‘and tell me 

conversation, the moment she was alone in her ; if you ever saw anything so lovely as that.” 

room. The window she had escaped from was ‘What am it?’ questioned the slave, coming 

still open, and the soft air of Indian summer ; slowly out of her yawning fit. 

came sighing through the half naked branches, “A lady. Don’t you see, Wisse ?”’ 

by which she had let herself into General Noel’s ‘«Chloe,”’ muttered the slave, stubbornly; 

garden. The light from a second-story window, } ‘‘ean’t fix none.ob yer Injun names on me. 

across the inclosure, alone revealed the outline ; I’se Chloe, an’ nuffin’ else, I is.’’ 

of the building; but that held her with a sort of}. ‘+ Well, look, look, her face is this way now. 

fascination ; for through the lace curtains, that ; Did you ever see anything so lovely ?”’ 

scarcely seemed more than a cobweb against the “Yes, I has,”’ 

glass, she saw the form of Constance Noel, “No, no, Wisse, don’t be obstinate. See how 

standing before a mirror, evidently arranging her ; the light is shining through her hair.’’ 

night toilet; for the robe in which she was “* T sees.”’ 

arrayed, swept downward to the floor, and over; ‘And her face is like a wild rose,” 

that fell wave after wave of golden hair, the} ‘Wild roses ain’t nuffin’ ter peaches, when 

ripple and shine of which shone out like sun-; dey is good an’ ripe cla’r through.” 

beams scattered over snow. Here Wisse smacked her thick lips, and seemed 
Washanee leaned from the window, enthralled } to enjoy the idea, as if it had been fruit. 

by the picture; for, accustomed to the dark-; «Howstupid youare, Wisse. There never was 

browed women of her race, she had never, in all; a more beautiful picture than this lady makes,” 

her life, seen anything so new and at once so; “‘’Cept when we makesone. Jes’ let yer frock 

beautiful, as this bright garniture of hair. } out loose, an’ shake yer hairdown yer back, like 

Strange and conflicting emotions possessed the } her’n is, and leok in dat t’ing, whilst I spreads 

girl, as she became more and more absorbed by } it out, if yer wants ter see picters dat’ll be one.” 

the picture of this fair blonde, so graceful, so} © Washanee looked down upon.the black face 

delicate, and so utterly unlike herself. The very ; lifted to hers, and the honest admiration there 

perfection of grace, presented through the mist-; soothed her wounded vanity. 

like curtains, filled Washanee with self-distrush, “ You are a good, faithful creature, Chloe, and 

almost with self-loathing, She had no idea of}.no one but myself shall ever own you for a slave. 

the wonderful combination of form and rich ; Ah, see, the light has gone out. It really is time 

coloring in her own person, nor dreamed that the } to undress. There, now!’’ 

purplish-blue, that broke the blackness of her} Washanee, blushing with a consciousness of 

own abundant hair, like the bloom on nightshade | her own vanity, unwound ‘the scarf from her 

‘berries, could ever be deemed: more uncommon, } waist; loosened her dress ill it. fell back from 


and quite as beautiful as the tresses she admired. ; her shoulders; and flung the superb masses of 


“Oh, if I could only be like that,’’ she.ex-{ her hair downward, till the longest tresses 
claimed; ‘‘but I am a creature of the woods— touched the floor. Then Chloe took a small 
@ savage—nothing else. Grandfather said once ; mirror from the wall, and stood, like a caryatides 
that I was beautiful. How could he, seeing how } of bronge, holding it to the light. Washance 
different I am to this? Still, he is a wise man. { gave one glance; blushed till her cheeks did 
He surely said it. He has lived with these peo-; resemble the crimson, ripeness of peaches; and 
ple, and knows. What if it were true? I wish } while her mouth was dimpled with smiles, turned 
someone here could tell me. Wisse! Wisse !’’ away from the slave, as if she were half offended. 

“Chloe am my name, and I doesn’t wake up; Chloe hung up the little mirror; went back to 
for nuffin’ else, now I tells yer, young miss.’”’. {her beavskin; .and three minutes after, had 

The young slave was but. half aroused from } chuckled herself to sleep. 
sleep, when she muttered this; and only turned [70 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE WRONG 


TELEGRAMS. 


BY, FLORA ELLICE STEVENS. 


Junome Josiyn sat in the private office of. the 

Mereliants’ Bank, Ais office as well: for he was 
the cashier;  brown-haired, brown-eyed man, 
with a fine, honest look, that. led everything to 
trust him that came in his way, from animals to 
men. Men—well, of;course, that is a general 
term, and. includes women, as well; and a good 
many of them would, have, been willing to trust 
him for life: yet, in spitejof this evident dis- 
position on the ‘part of the daintily dressed, 
pretty creatures, no one, as. yet, wrote herself 
Mrs. .Jerome, Joslyn; for the cashier, of the 
Merchants’ Bank was, unmarried. 
. think that. the, idea sometimes; suggested 
itself. to him, as he.saw happy families growing 
up around his friends; but, some way, the thought 
never became anything but o possibility, in his 
mind. ‘‘ Critical,’ he was called, by the maidens, 
who plied their fascinating arts in vain; but, I 
think it was,.as the wisely, simple old ladies tell 
us, ‘‘ the right one he had not seen.” 

The, messenger boy came, with a telegram—it 
was a new boy, he noticed—he dismissed him, 
kindly, ahd opened ‘the message. ‘A’ surprised, 
yé# laughing look, came‘into his eyes, as he read 
ity for it ran: 


*“W Can’ you tome oie, dnd take care of Opal, 
for a few days, while her brother and I go out 
shooting? y 


Nezp.” 

It was very simple: some one’s else thessage 
had been mistakenly enclosed to him; and his 
was, probably, at that moment, confusing some 
other person: .the new..boy’s. mistake, undoubt- 
edly. The only proper thing toda, was to send 
it to the’ office again. Yet, he read it twice, 
before he rang the bell, and mused: 

“Come and take care ofa, lady-—young or old, 
I wonder ?—quite & joke; ‘but I don’t think I'll 
say anything to the boys'dbout it. Opal, what a 
lovely name. There is a fine purity about it, ag 
of the white frost, ior, still’ summer seas—but, 
pshaw! ‘what's: ina name?’ She may be an old 

maid, with plain” written on every feature. 

bid pay then, why. need she be taken care of?” 
he added, as if. to instinctively Teassure him- 
self; « surely, one old ‘and grim—and who 
was it who should come and take care of her?” 
but here he found his | way more defined, for it 
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was a lady, evidently, At last, as the most 
tangible way out of the difficulty, he determined 
to dismiss the subject altogether. 

Like Banquo’s ghost, though, it would not 
down ;, but came, despite himself, into his mind, 
a dozen times, that day: it was a mighty fasci- 
nating ghost, too, and held its own as deter- 
minedly as real flesh and blood—as a girl’s fair 
face could have done. 

The yery day, that he received his telegram, 
however, a telegram was, taken to Mrs, Edward 
Graham., Now, Mrs, Edward Graham was as 
comely, a, matron as you would;have cared to look 
upon; though, at the time we.make her acquain- 
tance, she had a slightly impatient frown upon her 
white forehead: for her husband had been away 
from home two whole days; and though she had 
expected him on the morning train, it was only 
to be disappointed. 

‘‘ Business,” she pouted, “‘ of course ; but how 
provoking.” 

At.this moment, the maid bronght, in a, tele- 
gram ;, the face brightened; she eagerly seized it, 
and.read, blankly : 

"« Bullion Shipped at 9.30. 
Kil C. 7. F.” 

«‘ What does this mean?:, What do I know 
about bullion? There is a mistake, Jane, 
Have the boy take this back, at once, and 
see to it thet he brings me back. my message.” 

This, I'am happy to be able to state, that hu- 
miliated young man did, in haste; and Mrs. 
Graham was soon eagerly perusing her message 
from “dear, precious, Ned,”’, ‘to come and take 
care of darling, Opal, ‘yes, indeed.” 


Visions must be slightly tangible, to remain in _ 


one’s mind long; and so the lovely, inquisitive 
ane of ‘ Who is Opal?” faded from Jerome Jos- 

lyn’s mind and ‘imagination, except at rare in- 

tervals. Science, the deposed; ‘took back her 

kingdom, in the hours unclaimed by business. 

*‘ Jerome,” said Fred He, one day, “is your 
heart affected?” 

“Not that I know of,” was’ the’ laughing re- 
sponse; ‘ but, if it, causes you trouble, I will call 
in a physician,” popes alnhing the other’s 
meaning. oaths 

‘* Well, all gall won’t be able to say that, 


after to-night.” ... « es 
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“« And pray, what terrible misfortune is about 
to befall me ?”’ 

«You are going to Mrs. Ned Graham’s party, 
and there you’ll meet het friend, Miss Deane; 
that’s the solution.”’ 

«* Who is Miss Deane?” 

“She’s an orphan, I believe: keeps house for 
her brother! at Colotado Springs; and is the most 
divinely radiant of creatures. She’s up here, in 
Denver, now, visiting’ Mrs. Graham; and che | 
party’s principally in hér honor. ‘She doesn’t 
‘show anybody a preference, though ‘half the 
town’s at her feet—metaphotically speaking. 
There isn’t ary hope for ine, in that quarter; 80 | } 
T’ll be generous, Jerome. You're one of’those 
cool sort of fellows, that always have success; { 
and perhaps it ‘won't desert you, now.’ But 
remember, you’re doomed.” 

Beautiful, yes, witchingly so, was Opal Deane: 
soft, fuffy, dark hair; fine, straight, thick eye- 
brows ; black-gray eyes; & line’of coral for the 
mouth ; and a trifle of color in the cheeks. She 
wore a cream satin, the whole front fairly covered ' 
with sleepy-looking embroidered ‘poppies. One | 
glance from the gray-black eyes, and the mischief 
was done. Jerome Joslyn was beyond cure. 

She acknowledged the introduction more gra- 
ciously, perhaps, than was her wont with ‘or- 
dinary ‘men; she felt; it may be, ‘the ‘difference 
‘between this-man*‘ and those she Knew :' money- 
getting, ambitious young felldws,; in .& cértain 
way; but with little .stronger. motives, per- 
haps, in life. So, each recognizing the some- 
thing worthy in the other, they fell into conver- 
gation, earnest and intersting, unmindful that 








A 


they were jealously watched by members of both 
sexes. 

In taking an ice, Miss Deane drew off her glove; 
and with something jlike a start, Joslyn recog. 
nized an opal, on the slender hand, set in a cir. 
clet of diamonds.: Watching the look, Miss Deane 
said, lightly : 

“‘Do you share the ideas’ of those'-who hold it 
an unpleasant omen? I have never found it so; 
my life’has been tolerably free from “ill-fortune, 
and yet, itis my name.” 

Her name?” Opal? A ‘strange sense of relief 
came over Joslyn, amid all:the confusion of his 
thoughts: a protecting sense, a feeling of pro 
prietorship, crossed involuntarily over him. Had 
he not been askedt6'\take care of her,” this 
womanly, grand creaiure,’ and was he not wil- 
ling, oh! most willing, to do so? 

The most I know, further, is that one’ spring 
day, not many months later, Jerome Joslyn stood 
by a proud, shy woman’ and after the sweet, all- 
important question had been asked, and answered, 
he said, “‘ Before ever you ‘knew of it, I was told 
to come and take care'of you, peremptorily ; ; and 
he related, while her lovely color came and went, 
the episode of the wrong telegrams. 

The right telegram was received by Mrs. Edward 
Graham, one day—for nothing but a telegram 
would complete'the pretty play-which ran: 


“Come and see me. Bring Ned’s dress-coat, 
and your loveliest dress. 0. D.” 


And that was the story, that, for'so long, was 
the talk of Colorado: the amd of the Wroxa 
TELEGRAMS. 
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ueYOU ARE ALL THE WORLD. TO, Laas 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 


> 400) _ 


Somrnow, as Isat, to-night, - 
Dreaming in the firélight, 11 
| Plat old, tender, foolish; phrase, . | | 
; Mechogd back from long lost days, - < 
With the old, sweet, earnest ring, 
Your'voice gave to everything 
In that vanished msed-to-he— 
“ You are all the world to, me.” 


_ Gen, endures, ff 
% she psn 
Tha alm oo My 
* Scarcely, lived its little da; : 
Sommers heat, and antarn's tat, 


“You are all the world to me.” 


: 





' ‘ince our morning lost ith grace, 
(T8S) T have won full many a race; 


Gained the ¢lory'of & name, 
Painted with the hues of fame— 


Won my meed of, and power; 
But I'd give them all hour: 
Give the fame, and give the gold, 
Just to hear you, a8 of old, 
Saying low, and tenderly, 

“ You are all the world to me.” 


ey Seb ee set ne 
Pima when. attained. 
7 airy age yaar 

Ye et a tor 
Homage is: not love, you know.. 

1 

lo whispers, 

aif “You are all the world to me.” 





‘EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY 


- 
H. MAY. 


t Tie Sa 4 


No: 1—Iedesigned for either house or walking- 
costume, made of camel’s-hair goods, in light ; 


gray, or any solid color. The underskirt has } 


three kilted flounces of the material; under the 
Sates . 


edges the tunic, the back of which is arranged in 
irregular pouffs. The basque fits closely to the 
figure, and has belt, collar, and eufis of plaid. A 
searf-like piece of the plain material is gathered 
under the collar, and ends under the belt. This 


edge of each flounge is & tiny knife-plaiting of 

plaid material. The tuni¢ opens upon the right 

side, where it is taught up’ by loops and ends of 

ribbon. A two inch wide’ border of the plaid 
Mb. 


> py 


is entirely optional, and may be added or left off. 

It is very becoming to.a slight. figure ; but not to 

a stout one. The plaid, used for, the trimming, 

may be.of woollen, goods, or,of the heavy twilled 

surah silks, now so much, used. . For a, dress of 
(289). 
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light mourning, this design may be carried out 
in light-gray cashmere, with a tiny check, in 
black and white, for the trimming. Ten yards of 


double-width material, with four yards of plaid 


for trimming, will be required. 

No. 2—Is a pretty house-dress, for a young 
lady, composed of ruby-red ‘cashmere and striped 
satin. The skirt is bordered ‘with a narrow- 
plaited ruffle, headed with two rows of Russian 
lave. Above the lace, there is a deep-kilted 
‘flounce (eighteen inches deep) of the striped ma- 





aaa atte 


terial, cut out in wide and deep vandykes. The 
princess tunic is also cut out in similar vandykes, 
which are simply bound on the edge. A wide 
sash, made/of the striped satin, finishes it at the 
back. The waist is round, and gathered to fit the 
neck, and buttoned with tiny buttons up the 
back. A ribbon belt, with long loops and ends 
in front, fiflishes the waist. ‘The sleeves are tight, 


without other trimming than the plaited lace. 


Six yards of cashmere, eight yards of striped 
satin, six yards of Russian lace, three yards of 
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ribbon for belt and loops, willbe required. The 
sash, at the back, can be made of the cashmere, 
if preferred. In selecting the striped material 
for this costume, we would suggest two shades of 
red, to correspond with the cashmere, or a red 
and white, the stripes being an inch wide; and in 
plaiting, lay the lighter or white stripe under, 
thus giving, when plaited, the effet of a solid 
color, which reveals the white or lighter shade at 
every movement of the wearer. We have just 


seen & very effective French costume, made of 
rose-pink and white stripes for the short under- 
skirt, while the tunie was of the solid color. 

No. 3—Is a walking-costume, ‘for the coming 


in double bex-plaits, under which a narrow knife- 
plaited ruffie is seen. The tunic is gathered 
around the long-pointed bodice, and forms paniers, 


No. 6, 





¢ 


and a Louis XV. pouff at the back. The bodice is 
gathered both at the back and front; but this is 
optional; or it may have the gathered fronts, 
with a plain: back. The shoulder cape is made 
of a straight piece, gathered to fit’ the neck and 





3 
; 


season, in checked/woollen material. The checks 
are two shades of brown. The skirt is mounted | 
upon a foundation of silesia or alpaca, and is laid ‘ 





shoulders. The edge of the tunic and cape are 
simply stitched ‘for a finish. | The long, close 
sleeves have a gathered cuff. Twelve to fourteen 
yards of double-feld goods will be required. 

No. 4—Is ‘a costume of maroon-colored vigoyne, 
cashmere, or any of the soft woollen fabrics. The 
tablier front of the skirt forms three large pouffs, 
which are made by running ‘three rows of tiny 
tucks in the material, between each pouff. When 
these tucks are drawn in place, they form the 
gaugings between the pouffs! The lower edge of 
the skirt has a narrow knife-plaited ruffle, over 
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~ 


which is‘ a kilted flounce, a quarter of'a yard 
deep ; to which the pouffed tablier is attached, as 
seen; deepening in front, and raised towards the 
sides. This same kilted flounce is continued 
around the entire skirt. The drapery at the back 
is arranged in irregular, poufts. Plain, round 
waist, to which is @ttached a deep, kilted flounce, 
which forms the basque. The edge of this flounce, 


No. 7. 


and the edge of the one on the skirt, are stitched 
by machine, with gold-colored thread. Cuffs and 
collar to match. A-belt.of the material is worn 
with this costume.’ Ten to twelve yards.of double- 
width goods will be required. 

No. 5—Is an indoor-costume, of beige, with 
plush stripes; plain beige and satin to match. 


—where one color; or one kind of the stripe is 
laid under—are very effective. Allow three times 
the fullness for the kilting, and mount it on q' 
deep yoke. | Nine yards of stripe, three yards 
of satin, and five yards of beige will be required, 
No. 6—Is a walking-costume, for a girl of six 
to eight years, It is made of camel’s-hair, in 
drab or light) brown. ‘The cuffs, collar, and 
pockets are of velvet, twe shades darker. There 
is first # skirt put on to a petticoat body, and 
trimmed with, two narrow knife-plaitings. The 
paletot is cut like a little coat.on the sides and at 
the back, and the front is filled in by a gathered 
piece, made, to fit,,and fastened by buttons 
(which are not seen) under the left side. A small 
cape, with deep collaryis worn with it, over all; 
but it is not fastened to the dress, except by a 


No.8. 





The skirt is made of the striped. material, and is 
laid in kilt-plaits, so, that,the;plush,is: at the top 
of each plait.. The, narrow, kiltings.at the edge 
are of satin, . The polonaise-has paniers in front, 
edged with narrow. kilting of the satin.., The 
back) is: arranged ;to form one;deep point. Any 
ineh+wide, striped goods. may be used for this 
model, either in all-woollen goods or in striped silk 
and velvet, or silk and, satin; or it can be made 


of entirely plain material... These striped skirts ; 


button at the back, under thecal, to keep it in 
place. 

No. 7—Is) ‘8 litle costume, made of bordered 
handkerchiefs, in délaine. These handkerchiefs 
come one yard square, and it will take four to 
make the dress. If these cannot be procured, 
some goods with a bordered edge can be used, or 





the same effect can be made by using narrow 
braid, The princess dress has.a kilted flounce, 
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No. 8—Is a costume of tartan plaid, for a girl 
of seven years or over. It is cut in princess 
shape, and there are two kilted skirts, qne over 
the other. * The first is mountéd upon the petti- 
coat, skirt, and the other is attached to the dress. 
A ribbon sash ties in front, over the kilts. A 
deep collar and cuffs are edged with a narrow 
knife-plaiting of silk, t0 matelithe sash. 

No. 9—Is a knickerbocker spit, in checked 
tweed, for a boy of eight to ten years. Pants 
and little surtout coat, with velvet collar, cuffs, 
and pockets. 
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LADIES’ PATTERNS. 

Any style in this n ee by mail on receipt 
of full price for co in Landy mS eta 
Patterns will be put 
designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Pin, By ae 
bi “ «wit ay ee, 
'010' 


Dombtnetion Waning bit 
modi n 
Trimmed Skirts. . 


Talmas and Dolmans,_ ae ie 
re and au ae 


Dresses : Plain, | is 
Combination 8 . 
Skirts and e es, 
Polonaise : 2 “7 a % 





Pants, . 4. . 
headed by a plaited' ‘scart, with large plaid ribbon viet is : 
pd " ed yn ‘The pointed hood i ” round i in § tye i p ¢ send the number 


front, and the dress buttons with two rows of | end monte oes ‘dp Bee pare or any- 
buttons, and is double-breasted. Mrs. M. A. Jones, 98 South th Street, Philadelphia. i 





‘SATCHEL FOR EASTER BGGSB. 


ee i 
{BY MRS. JANE WRAVER. 
% roe naps ¢ 


This charming egg-bag is made of white flannel, 
embroidered with green silk. The small, colored 
scraps, representing a hen and hare with eggs,. 
are pasted on, and secured by stitches of silk. 
It is simply a square, folded like a handkerchief- 
case. It is double, and has a layer of cotton; 
and thé edges are buttonholed together. Here 
it may be observed, that, in Germany, the hare, 
as well as the hen, is emblematical for laying 
Easter eggs. 








THE PHILIPPE COSTUME: POLONAISE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We have received very numerous requests for 
a pattern for a Polonaise. We accordingly give 
one, here: the latest style that has come from 
Paris: it is galled “The Philippe Costume.” 
Folded in with this number is a Surriemenr, 
with the patterns of the different pieces of which 
this Polonaise is made drawn on it, full size; so 
that any lady, with the least aptitude for such 
things, can, even without a dressmaker, cut out 
the dress for herself. 

This beautiful Polonaise consists, as will be 
seen by referring to the Surriemenr, of four 
parts. Some of them are so long, that, in draw- 
ing the pattern, they have had to be turned 
over; but the place where this is done is 
marked; and for this be careful to look out. 
The parts are as follows, viz: 

I.—Haur or Front. 
IIl.—Hatr or Back. 
II.—Sieeve. - 
IV.—Piece ror Vest. 

The letters, marked on the Surriement, show 
how the garment is put togither. The notches 
mark where the plaits are to be put, in the front 
and back of the skirt of the Polonaise. Arrange 
the looping according to the illustration ; for the 
front and the back is slightly pouffed. The vest 
or chemisette piece is laid in small plaits. 

It is always wisest, after you have cut out your 

bd \\ \ patterns, one for each diagram, and an old news- 
dlli\\s ; paper is good enough for these patterns, to fit 

hi them on the person-for whom.the dress is to be 
ii ii} Mil iy é made, before cutting into the stuff. Our patterns 
MT NL ’ are always for ladies of ordinary size, and of 
{A AM course, for a very thin, or very short, or very 
tui N large, or very tall one, they. must be altered on 
silk. 18 the person, that is fitted properly. 

AAP ALAN The pattern turns over, we again remark. It 
rvalle Mil is at the dotted lines, for both the front and back 
a at) of the skirt of the garment, Wear the Polonaise 

' { NY over & flounced petticoat, 








WORK-BAG: 


BY MBS. 


Black or: dark-colored satin is used for this 
bag. The design is worked’ in cross-stitch, in 
different colored silks, and upon Java canvas. 
Four of these ‘pieces are worked, and then they 
are mounted upon the satin, which shows between 
each section. The bag is gathered into a card- 
board bottom, cut round and covered with satin. 
A heavy cord forms the handle, and the top 
draws with cord-strings, like ‘a bag. For the 
finish around the top, either a gimp or quilted 
ribbon may be used, 





CROSS-STITCH. 


JANE WEAVER. 





TRAVELING-BAG: 


In the front of the number, we give designs 


fora travelling-bag : two engravings. The bag is | 


tobe made of heavy linen mummy-cloth; and is 
one and a-quarter yards long, by one and a-half 
wide. The arrangement of the inside is given in 
the engravings. These pockets and flaps are all 
bound with worsted braid, and a little border of 
briar-stitch finishes the inside pockets. The 





SIDE AND FRONT. 


outside are more pretentious, and are done in 
cross-stitch, in two shades of brown. The initials 
are added, and leather straps and handle are 
furaished, and put on by a trunk or. pocketbook 
manufacturer. Or. else buy a nice set of shawl- 
straps, and use the handle and straps: they are 
easily separated, and can be adjusted to this, 
travelling-bag. 





EMBROIDERY DESIGN: 


KENSING@TON-STITCH. 


Inthe front of the number, we igive a design 
for birds, to be done in ‘embroidery, in Kensing- 


"Work on crash, mummy-éloth, felt, or satin. 
For the colors, follow those’ natural to the king- 


ton-stitch: The design may be used for ascreen, } fisher The leaves of the grasses should be dotie 
chair-seat, or chair-back, ne foot-stool, } in shades of green, ‘with brows for stems; the 


or whatever else you wish. 


’ fish should be silver, shaded into gray. 





JAPANESE..DESIGNS 


In the front of the number, we give two pretty 
Japanese designs, They can be executed in outline 
embroidery, or painted in. color; om various 
materials. In the latter case, the real plants 

~ 


FOR i dao cP me 0: 


or birds are the best guides for the fints to be 

employed. Several other uses of these designs 

for art-needlework’ and general ornamentation 

will suggest themselves to amateur workers. 
(246) 





HOW TQ.PAINT 
BY MBS. 


Before commencing, get four or five different 
sizes of very small camel’s-hair- pencils, one stick 
of the best Indian ink, and ditto of sepia, one bottle 
of Chinese white, one bottle of oXgall for removing 
grease, etc.; one china palette, with three or four 
compartments, and a.boxof water-dolors. Before 
making any attempts, old and uilinteresting por- 
traits should be used, in preference to those of 
dear and loved relations and friends. 

Photographs ean be. removed from cards, and 
the color extracted at the same time, by placing ‘ 
them ina soup-plate, previously filled with Juke- ' 

“warm water, and allowed to stand four or five ’ 
hours; but, as this is @ most unsatisfactory ex- 
periment, it is hardly worth the trouble spent } 
upon it. The following rules should be strictly 
observed by the painter; who will find that, after 
a time, her album will not only clearly define the 
likeness of a person, but,the-color of the dress 
and trimmings. 

To “ h”’ a face, means to draw lines across 
one another, and to stipple, which is the only 
true représentative of flesh. Arms and legs of; 
children should be “ hatched.” 

The Rye.—The pupil of the « eye can be painted 
in sepia (if so it happen to be); the iris (or 
circle around the pupil) with cobalt, lowered 
with sepia, for a gray or blue eye; or vandyke 
brown for a dark eye.. Eyebrows and eyelashes 
can be marked with sepia. 

The Nose, Ears, and General Expression of the 
Face.—The outline, if in shadow, to be marked 
out in brown madder; the ear may be outlined 
with the same color. The most important and 
characteristic shadows of the face should be put 
in ag near as possible to their full strength, with 
the general shadow color: Indian red, lowered 
with cobalt. . This mixture of Indian red and 
cobalt forms a beautiful clean color for the 
shadows. we 

The most important shadows are the sockets of 
the eyes, on the lower part of the. nose, and 
below it, beneath the chin, and below or behind 
theears. These shadows are to be partly washed; 
should be finer, as the face is approached. 

To Hatch a Face.—First, hatch a light tint of 
blue, over the lower and retiring part of the 
cheek ;, put in the blue shadow below, and at 
the corner of the upper lip, keeping its form well 
eae 7) unite it gradually with the blue 














PHOTOGRAPHS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


shade of the jaw. Work in a blue tint under 
the nose, and a little of the shadow color on the 
wing of the nostril ; soften the edge of the chin, 
and around it, with the shadow color. 

_ Now put in the warm color, for the reflected 
light under the chin, with a tint composed of 
Venetian red and Indian yellow, which is some- 
times called the flesh color. . Work a little of the 
same tint on the dark shadow in the sockets of 
the eyes; soften the shaded side of the iris with 
the shadow color; finish the lips by stippling 
them with vermilion, and pink madder, . and 
observe that the more distant part is less vivid 
in color. The principal work, at this period of 
the painting, consists in softening the tints, by 
working on their edges. 

Hair.—The difficulty of painting hair consists 
not so much in the coloring, as in the drawing: 
for so the eontinual touches, which give the flow 
and form of the hair, may properly be termed; 
and to this point, the attention of the student may 
be continually directed, We will first give direc 
tions for painting brown hair. For the local tint, 
use vandyke brown and sepia; and with this, 
work on the deepest shades, with a touch that.is 
neither too wiry and defined, nor, too washy; 
then go on with the next deepest shades (the 
deepest tinta haying been already laid in their 
places when marking the outline); and soon, 
retouching and strengthening, when necessary, 
the extreme darks; and leaving the lights, which 
must he gradually covered with light touches, 
giving them the form /of hair; until even the ex- 
treme lights are covered with a light tint of this 
local color, taking no notice, for the present, of 
the blue tint pereeptible on or near the lights. 
These high, lights are afterwards to be taken out. 
When the. local color is not sufficiently warn, 
apply the flesh tint, vererwig of Venetian red and 
Indian yellow. 

Black Hair.—Sepia to be pte in place of van- 
dyke.brown and sepia, adding for the extreme 
darks, a little warm black (composed of sepia, 
lake, and indigo); and remember that, in black 
and dark hair, the lights are cold and blueish; 
and that there is always a warm tint between the 
lights and extreme darks. 

Flazen Hair-—Commence with sépia; next 
tints; ‘vandyke brown; then ‘the flesh color, 
Venetian ‘red and’EIndian yellow. The local 

° 
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-——BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH. 
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eantnnies 
color is either yellow ochre, or a tint formed of 


Indian yellow and Venetian red; which, from 
being more transparent, is perhaps preferable: 
although the former, from its semi-opacity, has 
more solidity. The high lights of \flaxen hair 
are yellow, and there is a cool gray tint between 
the lights and shadows... In all,cases, the high } 
lights of hair are taken out afterwards, when the 
tints already described are “quite dry; and, to 
allow time for this, it is“ ustial to leave the hair 
in this state, and go on with the neck, arms, and 
hands, when they ere visible. 

Be careful to introduce shadows or gray tints, 
between the flesh and the hair; and to soften the 
extremities and outlines of the latter, where it 
meets the background, that it: may not appear 
inlaid. 





The Neck.—The color, on the shaded side of 
the neck, is Indian red and blue; on the light 
side, blue only. The green tint on the neck is to 
be given with the flesh color, (Venetian red and 
Indian yellow,) ihatched over the blue. Proceed 
in the same manner with the arms and hands: 
using, however, Indian red alone for the first 
tint, in the same manner. as the forehead, when 
working over them ; wher necessary, with blue, 
observing the reflecting lights, which are always 
warm. ‘a 

Fingers.—The divisions of the fingers may be 
painted with brown and pink madder. The tips 
of the fingers, the knuckles, and the outside of 
the hands, are more rosy than the other parts ; 
and require to be hatched with the carnation tint 
of madder and vermilion. 
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LAMBREQUIN F 


OR L’ETAGERE. 


. This is a covering for an etagtre of bamboo § different’ colored silks, rose, green, white, red, 


or cane. It may be worked on crash, linen, 
Java canvas, felt, cloth, or satin, as the taste and 
purse may decide, The design is done in 


maize, etc., and in point russe.stitch. . Stem- 
stitch the outline of the design, and fill in the 
rest of:it with fancy stitches. 





“BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH. 
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‘ EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. first tint of the dawn; and there are certain salmon-pinks, 
Covor In Dress.—The choice of colors, in dress, is almost ‘ of which a subtle sispicion, here and there in a gray gown, 
as important as the style, or fashion. Yet there is nothing ' is like the kindling spark of red in an opal’s cloudy milk, 
80 little understood, Take bonnets, for instance, A lady Silver is especially exquisite with gray, making it resemble 
goes to & milliner’s, sees a pretty bonnet, and buys it, because ' the inside of a pearl oyster. Other women cling to black 
it is pretty in itself, taking it for granted she will look becoming | éntirely: Now, black’ is, in the long run, the most economi- 
in it; when, often, it is just the most unsuitable one she | cal; and it always looks, as the phrase goes, “genteol” 
could have selected. So of the colors of dresses. A new: | But it is. too sombre, except in satins, velvets, and silks that 
fashioned color comes out, and every lady hastens to buy it; } have a sheen, Jet, or bugles, used on it, as trimmings, ar 
it will not probably become more than half of them; for, as | ornamental, if there is not too much: the glitter and play of 
a rule, what suits a blonde, will not suit a brunette, and what ) light takes away from the dead, dull black. But there 
sets off a brunette generally tries a blonde severely. Of | are other ‘colors, better than black, yet not pronounced, 
course, there are exceptions to this rule, but they are very | Such are the deep browns; the reds, those so dark that 
rare. An English lady, writing on this subject, says that she | scarcely a sullen glow betrays their nature; myrtle-green; 
knew a sallow dark-haired girl, who really looked well in { and that beautiful color, the true, deep indigo; but not its 
a vivid apple-green, a painfully bright green, such a color j caricature, the Royal French blue, now coming into fashion 
as was in fashion ten years ago, but which everybody has —all these are far more apt to harmonize in contrast with 
the good taste now to.avoid. Ip a white ‘4nd green muslin) : the skin, than is the dead houotony of black. 
worn over green, with flushed tea-roses at the throat, the } The least becoming of all colors, perhaps, is purple, inclu- 
same girl looked. better even than in the apple-green. But } ding the shades of it- known as violet and mauve. Very few 
such cases are rare. ladies can wear them. Peach color, however, is often 
It is wise, generally, not to wear yery bright colors, If , charming, and, when shot with blue, absolutely beautiful, 
there were no other reason, the fact that such colors are too } And this reminds us to speak of shot silks. The two colon, 
striking, are apt to weary, and are certain to be remembered, { Which compose them, should be chosen so that if mixed 
isasufficient one, “Oh! there is Miss Jones, in that everlas- } together they would make one clear tint: if this rule is re- 
ting old gold,” people will say: “ will she never have done with { garded, they have a shimmering beauty of effect unattain- 
it?” Now, gold color is one of the most sumptuous and } able in any other way; pale willow-green and dark indigo, 
beautiful hues for evening-dress; yet a gown of this color is ; yellow and white, green and blue, and the changing opalie 
very apt to be almost overpowering in its shimmer and tints‘of a dove’s breast, are all alike exquisite. But if the 
splendor. The same effect, with a more softened and har- } two colors are not so combined, then a shot silk is about the 
monious richness, may be gained by many of the fawn tints, ; ugliest thing possible. 
touched and lightened up with gold and with yellowish lace ; : Le 
and in choosing white and gold brocades, those in which the; Tae Fravor or Beer, according to a scientific English 
pattern is worked in brownish-gold shades are more satisfac- } authority, is due to the juices; and if, during cooking, these 
tory than those in which it is rendered in yellow silk. Thesame be allowed to escape, the beef loses much of its taste. Hence, 
rule applies to many colors, It should be remembered that ‘ } in broiling, it. should, from the first, be exposed to a bright, 
@ dress ought to be the frame to the face and form, so to } quick fire; which, by causing the superficial fibres to at 
speak ; not the foil. Asa general rule, it is safer to try for } once contract, and the albuminous juice near the surface to 
harmonies rather than contrasts. For example, if a woman coagulate, leads to the plugging up of the surface pores, and 
determine that she will choose as her colors that class of ; consequent retention of the juices. Similarly, in boiling, beef 
tints that begin with a warm, brownish cream, deepening ‘ should be plunged into almost boiling water. On the other 
into the various shades of écru, café aw lait; ‘and fawn, { hand, in making beef tea, cold water is poured on chopped 
brightening into gold and saffron, darkening into the ; tt 
warmth of deep chocolate—she may insure a far greater } into the water. 
variety of costume than she would if all her gowns were of ae 
entirely different colors, necessitating all the different 
etcetera to match. If she keep to the browns, creams, and 
gylds, her..wardrobe will be, as it were, one harmony, and 
ste’ may tse what adorhment she pleases to each dress, 
changing them without fear of a discord. Or if she fancies are to be bound. for her. The oldest member of my list isa 
qlors of '@ different kind, cooler and more delicate, let her { blithe, sunny-faced, interesting woman of eighty years, and 
take creams, dead golds, and all the softer greens, from wil: } wealthy withal. I fancy few clubs include euch extremes of 
low and sage to dark olive and myrtle; these are beautiful, } age: in this regard, it is quite unique and complete.” 
either with light or dark hair. The brown-reds. and the 
red-browns, from the faintest salmo: apricots, mae 
cottas, to the Indian rede and Gar detain, ard’very fine: Srxate Numpers, the current ;ones and back ones, can 
but, from their warmth, are more apt to tire than either of always be supplied by the publisher. If the supply of your 
the foregoing, as a scheme of colors to be kept to. news agent has run out, remit to us, and we will foryard 
Many ladies affect gray almost entirely. If they keep to | 7°™" Tere, Postage free, 
the pearl-grays, they are correct; but there are leaden-grays oe 
that ‘are perfectly dismal. Moreover, other colors, fre-} Amy Susscurpen for this magazine can have either the 
quently, may be used, to great advantage, with gray; a{ “Phetograph Album,” or the “Quarto Illustrated Album,” 
ee eee for fifty cents, Or we will send both for one dollar. 





Wao Take “ Pererson?” All ages-take it. Says a lady, 
remitting: “The name which heads my list is that ofa 
little girl, not yet three yearé'old ; and this‘ her third year in 
my elnb: she isa fervent admirer of the pictures: the books 
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. Sptenypip Premiums For 1882.—Our premium engraving 
for this year, to be sent to persons for getting up clubs, is 
entitled, “‘ Hush! Don't Wake Them,” and is of the size of 
@ inches by 16. No more beautiful ornament, to be 
framed, and hung on the parlor, wall, could be desired. It 
is a work of real art,and a copy should be had by every 
family inthe land. It is, on the whole, we find, the most 
popular of our premiums for 1882. Nothing gives such an 
air of refinement to a room as a handsome engraving. “One 
good engraving,” the N.Y. Tribune says, “is worth a dozen 
chromos.” 

Or, in place of it, we will give, for a premium, either a 
PuorocraPH. ALBUM, or our Quarto ILLvsTRATED ALBUM, 
which was so popular last year.. The Photograph Album is 
bound in leatherette, or imitation leather : the Quarto Album 
is bound in morocco cloth, gilt, 

For many clubs, am extra copy of the. magazine will be 
gent. For others, and larger,ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or either of the Albums, The inducements to get 
up clubs were never before go great; and probably will never 
be so great again. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1882, It is never too 
late todo this. We can always supply back numbers to Janu- 
ary, inclusive, Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for, to 
those wishing to get up clubs, ry N 

Tux ZstueTic Craze, at least in its exaggeration, is 
already on the decline. Rooms are now considered bearable, 
even if they do not have dudos, paper of sage-green and 
spindle-shanked chairs. People are beginning to find out that 
true beauty, in house decoration, does not nevessarily run in 
one groove. The diversity of Nature ought to have taught 
this, long ago: she is ever various, and yet ever beautiful. 
Winter, in one way, is as beautiful as Spring, in another; 
atree as beautiful asa flower; sunrise.as beautiful as sunset. 





We Have Compiarmnts, occasionally, about advertisers 
in this magazine: that their goods have miscarried, that the 
goods are not what was expected, etc., etc. All these com- 
plaints should be addressed not to us, but to the advertisers. 
Neither magazi nor pap are responsible in such 
matters. All they do is to give the advertisers a chance to 
tell their own story. The public must jtidge for itself about 
the rest. And must also take’the fisk of the mails. 

For Five DottArs Anp A*QuaRTER, we will send three 
copies, and an extra for getting up the club—four in all. We 
make this offer, in answer to-ntmeérous requests. “How 
much money must be sent,” people constantly write, “for a 
club of three, with an extra copy, instead of the engraving; 
for the premium?” To repeat: three subscribeys, at’ $1.75 
each ($5.25 for all) will earn an extra copy. 


——_ 


Learnnine By Exprrrence.—A lady sends us a club, as 
she has done for many years, and adds: “Some of the 
members of my club have been trying other magazines, 
lately ; but they now say they like ‘ Peterson’ best.” 

“Pur a Panrsr on the Venus,” says a late writer, “and 
she is Venus no longer.” One of the loveliest curves in the 
whole female figure, the cased the waist, is destroyed by 
this hideous excrescenve!'' 





To Br ALwAys Curgnrer i# a great gift, when it comes 
by nature; and is so valuable, that, when thot constitutional, 
it ought to be cultivated sediilously. 


Atways Hear Born Stipes before taking part. If this 
rule was observed, Se ee 
families, would be averted. ; 





man 


AppitTions To CLuBs may bé made, at the price paid by 
the rest.of the club, When enough additional subscribers 
are sent, an additional premium will be given. Go on, all 
through the yeer, therefore, adding to your clubs, and carn- 
more and more of our beautiful premiums. 

Irs “Sympatnetic Lireraturs.”—A Western gentleman 
sends us a club, andadds: “ Women, in this Western coun- 
try, need relaxations; for they are worn out with many 
cares, that those living in Europe dream not of: they require 
just such a book of sympathetic literature, as yours.” 

We Repgat Agarn that we have no agents for whom we 
are responsible, Either remit direct to us, subscribe through 
your local news agent, or join a club, the getler up of — 
you know. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


Common Sense About Women. By T. Wentworth Higginson. 
1 vol, 12mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard.—The title of this book 
is much more felicitous than titles of books usually are. 
There.are really more sensible things said about women, in 
its pages, than in any other work we can recall. Its author 
has the advantage of knowing what he writes about. Nor 
is he one-sided, as too many are, who discuss the sex. 
Colonel Higginson, even when he touches on fashionable 
life, and on the follies of its women, is large-minded and 
fair. He has seen the best society, both here and in Europe, 
and is, therefore, a competent judge. Yet he is no mere 
“butterfly of the salons.” On the contrary, as all who know 
him are aware, he)is a scholar, a ripe thinker, and a man of 
large and varied experience in politics, war, and literature. 
There is hardly a chapter.in the book that is not full of sug- 
gestiveness, Even where the reader differs, from the author, 
he will find food for thought. r 

Helen’s Babies. By John Habberton. 1 vol.,12mo. Phila 
delphia: T, B. Peterson & Brothers--The popularity which 
this graphically told story created for itself, at its first ap- 
pearance, does not diminish as time goes on, Though tens 
of theusands know it almost by heart, other tens of thou- 
sands, so large is this country, have never yet read it. To the 
latter we say, get it at once, It will prove a source of inex- 
haustible mirth, This is a cheap edition, price fifty cents, 

What Every Mother Should Know. By Edward Ellis, M.D, 
1 vol., 12mo., Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston.—This\is an 
excellent, little manual, especially suited to families in. the 
country,. where medical. attendance. cannot always be 
promptly secured. It is from the pen.of a physician of dis, 
tinguished renreationy and is entirely free from everything 
like quackery. 

Faith And. Unfaith, By the author of * Molly Bawn.” 1 vol., 
12mo..,, Philadelphia : J.B. Lippincott 4.Co.—This is a better 
novel even than “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” the popular story, by the 
same author, which preceded it. Everything written by this 
lady, however, is fresh anc sparkling. 

My Lord And,My Lady, By Mrs. Forrester, 1 vol., 12me, 
Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott & Co,-This new novel, by the 
author of “ Mignon,” is quite equal, in literary ability, to-its 
predecessors; but the story, though doubtless true to life, is 
almost too paiaful, at least in parts, 

Hand-Book of Light Gymnastics, By Eucy |B. .Hunt, 1 vol., 
l6mo. Baston: Lee & Shepard, A verv capital little treatise, 
illustrated with cnta, When not carried to excess, gymuas- 
tica, even for girls, are. useful; but, after all, there is no ex- 
ercise.equal to a brisk walk in the open air.. 

Wiater And Tis Dangers. By Hamilton Osgood, M.D. 1 vol., 
16mo, Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston.—Full of valuable 
hints about dress, eating, heated rooms, the necessity of open- 
air-exercise, etc., etc. The work of an unusually observant, 
clear-headed physician. j ; 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

THe Cry 1s “Stitt Tasy Come.” The new subscriptions 
to “Peterson,” for 1882, have greatly exceeded‘ our expec- 
tations. They show that a periodical of real merit stands on 
a rock. Others, which are “all promise’and ho perforti+ 
ance,” go down; but thése increase in popular favor, 
continually : and, like “Peterson,” are read by ladies 
whose grandmothers took them, forty years ago. Tn addi- 
tion to the approval given to our course by these large sub- 
scriptions, is the gratifying fact that the newspapers, without 
exception, praise “Peterson” more’ enthusiastically than 
ever. The Norfolk (Va.) Ledger says, of our last two num- 
bers, that “they are the most superb ever issued.” The 
Lancaster (Pa.) Examiner says: “ Where only one magazine 
is taken, this is the one to take.” The Wheatland (Mo.) 
Star says: “It will pay you to subscribe for this magazine, 
if only to enable your wives and daughters to make their 
clothes neatly and economically.” Says the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Banner: “In the home circle, it is regarded as indispen- 
sable.” The North Adams (Mass.) News says: “It has long 
been the leading pvblication of its kind.” ‘The Muncie 
(Ind.) Times says: “It is, this year, better than ever; and 
when we say that, we mean a great deal: it means a 
standard hard to attain.” It is doubtless these opinions, 
shared by the public in common with editors, which have 
given us, this year, the enormous accessions to our list. 

a , 

Horsrorn’s Actp Prospnats is particularly recommended 
for Wakefulness, Hysteria, and other diseases of the nervous 
system. 


A 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Mxpicat Borany—Or True Ganpen, Frenp ann Foresr.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 


No. 3.—Tae Docks—Rumex, Rumices. , 

It is not generally known that the common field sorrel— 
that pest to farmers, at least to poor farmers, possessing old, 
uncultivated, or neglected fields—is'a dock, a species of‘ Rumex 
—a full brottier to the narrow-leaved ‘or sour dock, and the 
broad-leaved dock; the apétalous flowers being similar in all 
the species, Rumex acetcsella is the botanic name for the 
common red sorrel of the fields, - Rumex'crispus, the medic- 
{nal dock, possesses a spindle-shaped, yellow root: stem, three 
or four feet high, with smooth, long, lanceolate leaves; 
waved at their margins; terminating in panicled racenies, of 
small, fhoonspicuous, green flowers, ‘The radical leaves have 
Tong foot-stalks, and are roundish cordate. The broad-leaved 
dock—Rumex obtusifolia, not the burdock—has’ similar 
medical properties. Both possessing astringent, and gently 
tonic, alterative properties! ‘The yellow dock root has been 
used with benefit in scrofulous and cutaneous diseases; and 
at one time, enjoyed a répatation for caring the itch. 

Two ounces of the fresh root, or ‘one ounce of the dried 
root, may be sliced, and boiled a short time, in a pint of 
‘water; and the whole taken in the twenty-four hours. 

The yellow dock is almost the otily one of our indigenous 
agents that can be properly termed an alterative to the 
glandular system, or that can’ be used advantageously in 
debilitating and’ exhausting diseases; such as scrofula and 
tendency to phthisis. Of course, if fron, cod-liver oil, or 
the hypophosphites, are administered with it, more prompt 
effects will often’ be'manifested. In many feeble children, of 
phthisical or scrofulous parénts, the active principle of the 
dock—called rumin, or rumicin—with iron, will soon change 
their diathesis or constitation. In many cases of great 
debility, especially weakness of the digestive organs, cod- 
liver oil cannot be borne: thén cream should be substituted. 
The dose of rumin is one to three grains, for adults; children 





may take one-sixth to-one grain, eccording to age, three or 
four times a day. Dry friction, or after salt-water bathing, 
out-door exercise, and as much nottrishment as the child wil] 
tolerate, are all important adjuncts; and should never be 
neglected. But they are, and willbe, to the end of time. The 
daily preparation of the salt-water bath, bathing with friction, 
and subsequent: care, are too much for thousands of busy, 
toiling, over-worked mothers; and many a child slowly per. 
ishes in consequence. 

Herpes circinatus, or ringworm—a very troublesome, per. 
sistent, cutaneous affection, sometimes producing intolerable 
itching—lI believe, is always curable with yellow dock root, 
Let the mother pound or bruise one or more roots well, 
adding a few drops of water; and after thoroughly rubbing 
the diseased surface with the moistened roots, apply them t 
the part, and bind firmly. Repeat the application daily, or 
twice a day, for three or four days; and a “certain cure” is 
the result, Of course, there are cases in which the digestive 
organs need attention ; and the mother or physician, who will 
attend to them, will succeed, where others, who neglect the 
disordered state of the stomach and bowels, will fail. Whea 
the green root cannot be obtained, the fluid extract will 
answer, but more applications will be required. Homeo- 
pathically, rume¢x is used in laryngo-tracheal cough, with 
excessive irritability, causing a violent, incessant, and 
fatiguing cough.- It is used also in morning diarrhea. 

: Dandelion and dock roots have been largely used by those 
who entertain the prevailing notion that the blood can be 
purified by the continued use of such vegetable preparations, 
To such believers, it is only necessary to state the physio 
logical fact that “ the blood is as the food.” 
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No. 146.—Winnow Puzz1z. 
+ 


The uprights consist..of.seven letters each. The right 
means a precious stone ; the left, the first day of the month 
among the Romans; the central, a small line. 

The horizontal lines consist. of five letters each. The top 
line is a gold coin of ancient Persia; the central, a scuffle; 
the bottom, a lady’s garment. 

Amsterdam, N, Y. 

No. 147.—NoumericaL Entoma. 

Iam composed of 10 letters. 

My 9, 8, 4, 5 is an inclosure for confining animals. 

My 10, 7 is an interjection. 

My 6, 3, 1, 2 is to fling. 

My whole is a conveyance. 
Harlem, N.Y. 


Cuara Van Brockiex, 


Mins. 


No. 148.—Decarrrations. 
1. Behead a black bird, and-leave a disturbance. 
2. Behead a weight, and leave @ preposition. 
3. Behead learning, and leave metal. 
4. Behead a coward, and leaye,a, bird. 
5. Behead to revolve, and leave a vase. 
6. Behead part of a ship, and leave a fish. 
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FLORICULTURE. 
QGuasses For Hyactnrus should be filled with clean rain- 
water, free from animal or vegetable deposit; and a small 
quantity of charcoal added to keep the water pure. The bulb 


then, withou® removing any of the outer skins, should be | 


placed so as barely to touch the surface of the water. _More 
successful than. this mode, is to fill the glasses with eocoa 
fibre and charcoal, almost to the top, and saturate with clean 
rain-water till it absorbs no more, Lay-the bulb just touch- 
ing this moist surface, and tie a brown paper cover, with a 
slit for the shoot, over the top of the glass; keep in a warm 
place, or in the.sun, till the bulb is well rooted; and replace 
the paper then with a cover of fresh green mops. Glasses 
with deep-neck rims are most to be recommended for this 
mode, as they afford more protection and covering room to 
the bulb; and afterwards keep the often top-heavy flower- 
truss steadier; or afford means of fixing a support. Glasses 
with low-neck rims are improved by using the old-fashioned 
glass candle-drop dishes as euips to receive the bulb. Turned 
wood or tin dishes can also be used; and covered with moss, 
48 soon as the bulb is forward enough, For decorative pur+ 
poses—to fill fancy pots, china bowls, crystal dishes, jardin- 
ettes, and other rustic or artistic contrivances—all bulbs or 
clumps are best grown ‘in thin ‘shell‘pots, pans, or other 
suitably shaped, ordinary receptacles; which, if the bloom 
snoceeds, can then be put in these ornamental coverings. 
For hyacinths, the deep narrow pots made for the purpose 
are much to be preferred to. the. ordinary flower-pot; as 
taking less room to pack into Jerdinettes, the diameter at the 
tap being wide enough to place three bulbs, and the depth 
secomodating the Jong roots unhindered. The favorite 
miniature hyacinths, without which no flowerstand, bou- 





quet, or table decoration is complete now, can be grown well 
in all mapner of old-fashioned glassware; high, narrow 
tumblers; pickle, jam, or finger-glasses ; high, old-fashioned 
stem salad-bowls; deep glass dishes; and a variety of other 
discarded table paraph lia, may be filled with fibre.or 





fine potting soil, and planted with pompon hyacinths, 


crocus, snowdrops, tulips, dwarf narcissus, the lovely, va- 
rieties of Cyclamen persicum or hepaticas. Where forcing 
stove-houses, pits, or frames, are not available to bring for- 
ward the winter bloom of bulbs, a sunny window-shelf, or 
a common box filled with tan refuse, and covered over with 
a sheet of window-glass, can easily be arranged. A double 
window, of Continental fashion, is first-rate for bulbs, seeds, 
and plants; and a perfect winter-garden can be secured with 
little trouble and outlay. A south or south-east aspect is the 
best; and if plants are objected to in a room, a lobby, hall, 
or staircase-window can be made both warm and ornamental 
by this means, A deep window-asill is, of course, preferable; 
and if such does not exist, the defect can be supplemented 
by advancing a bottom board and side frame into the room- 
Otherwise, it only requires the fixing of a second set of 
sashes, arranged to open as well as the outside ones, if neces- 
sary for ventilating purposes. A casing of tin, filled with 
tan, is advisable, as the window-sill and framework are there- 
by protected from dirt or damp. This casing can also be 
filled with fibre or potting soil, and receive the bulbs or 
plants directly. If the window is large enough, ‘spider- 
shelves can be used for tiers of pots, pans, etc.; and hanging- 
baskets suspended from hooks at the top. All plants grown 
in such window-frames must, a8 s00n a8 advanced, be regu- 
larly turned, as the crowns otherwise will grow leaning to 
one side, from the light and sun attraction. 





HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 

How to Make a Scrap Scretn.—A scrap screen with 
three folds is most convenient,and the height should be from 
fiye to six feet, according to the height of the room for 
which it is intended, Each partition should be covered with 


@ paper, to constitute a ground, and for this nothing looks 
better than a glazed black paper. Place a large, colored 
picture in the centre of each partition, and round it group 
smaller ones: all of which should be colored, to look well. 
Most people coyer their screens entirely, leaviug no ground 
to be seen; but,this is quite a matter of taste; as, if the bare 
edges of pictures’ are concealed by a wreath of flowers or 
ferns (which can be bought by the sheet ready cut out), the 
black ground is rather.an improvement than @therwise. 
Each picture shouldbe pinned on. the screen, and arranged 
before it is pasted on finally, so that the effect may be seen. 
Paste is the best material to use, and should be made rather 
thick, and free from any lumps. When the three panels of 
the screen are finished (for it is very seldom both sides are 
covered with pictures) each should be carefully varnished 
and be allowed to dry, before any attempt at folding the 
screen may be made, There should be a border of leather 
round each panel (either a binding or the stamped leather), 
which is scalloped out, and laid on the edge of the screen; 
a brass-headed nail being placed in each scallop is a great 
improvement. 


OUR NEW. COOK-BOOK. 
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- Brbble and Bqueak—Cut from a piece of boiled beat slices 


the thickness of @ penny piece, trim and cut them into apy 
shape, parts undone being the best; boil one large cabbage, 
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POR, 
one carrot, one onion, in salted water; when cooked, drain } and. well beat them with’ the salt, ginger, and Jemon-peal, 
and mince them together, very fine, removing any we Add the ule, and enough of milk to mix the flour (Which 
Parts of the cabbage. Put into @ sauté-pan, a piece of butter 3 should now be added) into a smooth paste; when this 
the size of an egg; when melted,-put'in'the beef to warm, ; beaten till quite free from lumps, add the remainder Of the 
taking care it does not dry; this done, remove the moat, and § milk,and well mix. The mixture will then be ready to fry 
Put ‘in the vegetables; stir on the fire until they are very; Have ready the pan, with lard or dripping, boiling overs 
hot, moisten with a little gootl stock, add salt and pepper, } brisk fire; a small teacupful of batter is sufficient fora good. 
and a little grated nutmeg; place them in the centre of the ; sized pancake. When fried, drain them oma strainer, or oy 
dish, put the slices of beef all around, pour over a little stock, } letter-paper, pricked full of holes; serve them as quickly 
and serve. possible, as they become heavy and indigestible if coy 

Minced Veal and Eggs.—Take some remnants of roast or} Never pile them,one on the other, as that at once maky 
braised veal, trim off all browned parts, and mince it very } them heavy., They may be gerved with jam, sugar guj 
fine; fry a chalot, or onion, chopped small, in plenty of ; lemon-juige, or ¥inegar. 
butter; when it is a light straw-color, add a large pinch of} Imitation Lemon Cream —This will be useful where milk 
fiour and a little stock, then the minced meat, with chopped { or cream is not allowed, and is nourishing and deliciow, 
parsley, pepper, salt, and nutmeg, to taste; mix well, add 8 Put into half a pint of boiling water, the peel of two lemons, 
more stock if necessary, and let the mince gradually get hot ? very thinly shred, and aHow it‘to simmer for a quarter of ay 
by the side of the fire; lastly, add a few drops of lemon-juice. ; hour; then boil a half pound of sugar in it, for ten minute; 
Serve with sippets of bread, fried in butter round, and the } strain it, add three eggs, (the whites and yolks beaten tp. 
poached eggs on the top. gether), and the juice of thelemons. Put the mixture inty 

Stewed Fowl, with Rice—Truss the fowl for boiling, and 3 @ bright stewpan, and stir yntil thick: it will take about 
stew it in about a quart of mutton-broth, seasoned with a> t¥emty minutes. Haye ready # quarter ounce of gelatiue, 
little pepper, salt, and half a blade of mace, for an hour and ‘ 8°@ked in a spoonful of cold water; and when the cream is 
a half, skimming it often. About half an hour before the } Poured into a basin, put the gelatine, with another spoonful 
fowl is ready to serve, add a large cupful of rice; and when 3 of water, into the stewpan, and stir about until dissolved ; 
tender, strain the broth from it, and place the rice in a sieve } then mix thoroughly with the cream, and put it into a 
to dry and swell before the fire, keeping the fowl hot;.then > mould. It should stand until the next day. 
place it in the centre of a hot dish, with the rice arranged in } Bread and Butter Fritters—Make a batter of a half pouni 
rather a high border around it. Serve with parsley and; of flour, quarter ounce of butter, two eggs, milk, and half 
butter sauce, in a tureen. @ saltspoonful of salt. “Cut some slices of bread and butter, 

Calves’ Feet, Fricasseed.-—Soak them three, hours, simmer } ®t very thick ; spread half of them with any jam that may 
them in equal proportions of milk and water, until they are : be preferred, and cover them with the other slices ; slightly 
sufficiently tender to remove the meat from-the bones; cut } Press them together, and cut-themout in square, long, ot 
in good-sized pieces. Dip them in yolk of egg, cover them { Tound pieces. Dip them/im the batter, and fry in boiling 
with fine bread-crumbs; pepper and salt them; fry a beau-} lard, fomabout ten minutes; drain them before a fire,ons 
tiful brown, and serve in white sauce. Piece of blotting-paper-or cloth. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 


Porker House Rolle.Bolt dhe! piuit''6f ‘milk; and stir tito} _ 09 Mincé-Meat—Six hard-boiled eggs, shred very fe; 
it otic heaped ‘tablespoonful ‘df lard;'sindtwo°eren tuble- } tUble the quantity of beef-euet, chopped very small ; ou 
epdonfuls of sugar. Let it cool, aid when imilk-warm, waa’ pound currants; washed and dried ; the peel of one large or 
flour enough to make ‘a batter as thick as muffin batter. two ‘small lemons, minced up; six tablespoonfuls of sweet 
Then’ otir in « good’ git yeast; und 166'Te tise ten houre; $ TM * little: mace, nutmeg, and! salt, with sugar to you 
thien sprinkle some flour'on the ‘pasteboard. Lay the dough $ taste; add one-quarter pound of candied orange and citron, 

" > cut into thin slices. . Mix all well ther, dhd it i 
on it, and sprinkle over it just endugli sifted flour to roll it ©" together, @hd press it into 
dat ‘about three-quarters of an'inch thicky ‘Do ‘not etir or {* 54! for'use. 

Midas te Ould cet With a HOUMM uteer; WH the’ top of} Miaileline Cakes for Dessert—One-half pound of eggs (four, 

each roll’ with melted butter;’ thé’ double each roll, by ; °0¢-half pound of butter, one-half pound of sugar, one-luif 

folding@the two opposite edged together like a turnover; } Pound “of flour. Mix the butter, sugar, and yolks of the 

" press the sides a little together} brush the top with melted , °88* thoroughly; then add the flour and mix again; then 

butter. Set to rise in a’ warm place, afid when very light, in } the whites of the eggs, beaten toa thick froth. Grate ina 

‘about three hours, bake them ten or fifteen minutes in a ; little Iemon-rind. Put in little dishes, each about one-thinl 
moderate oven, and serve at once. They should be of a very full, and bake till done, 

light brown color. | Batter and Apples—Pare and core six. apples, and stew 

Rice Cake—Pick and wash, in two or three waters, a them for a short time, with a little sugar; make batter in 

_ couple of handfuls of rice, and put it to cook in rather less ; the usual way, beat in the apples, and pour the pudding 

than one quart of milk, sweetened to taste, with the addition {, into @ buttered, pie-dish ; the hipaa when properly done, 

of the thin rind of one Jemon, cut in one piece, and 4 small ; Should rise up quite light, wii the apples on the top; to be 





stick of cinnamon. Let the rice simmer gently until it is ; eaten at table with butter and moist sugar. 
quite tender, and has absorbed all the milk, Turn it éut § 

into a basin to get cold, and remove the lemon rind and cin- 
namon. Then stir into it the yolks of four eggs, and the ae 
white of one; add a small quantity of candied citron cut FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 





Fra, 1.—Visrrena-Drees, oF WIN-Ootonep Came’s-Ham. 

The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with two side-plaited 
ruffles, and the whole length of the front is trimmed with 
mmeren Se alternate ruffles of the camél'sshair, and bands of velvet, of 3 
__ Pancakes.—Three eggs, one pint of milk, two tablespoon- { darker shade. The’ sides‘ of the skirt fall plain, and the 
fuls of ale, two saltspoonfuls of salt, a little ginger, and » drapery at the back is ¢imple. | The coat basque is cut away 
‘little grated lemon-peel, three-quarters of a pound of flour, } in front, and is trimmed with the velvet. Dark wine-colord 
“hhalfpound of lard or dripping to fry in, Bréak the eggs, ' velvet bonnet, with a light-yellow plums, 


into small pieces. ~ Butten and ee. oi plgin cake 
mould; put the mixture in it, and Bake if-a quick ovén for | 
half-an-hour. ity 

DESSERTS, 
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fro, 1.—Canniace-Darss, or Buack Sux. The skirt is; 
trimimed with side-plaited ruffles, a deep, full puff, gather: ; 
ings and an upright fluted plaiting. The back is draped in ° 
putts. The deep basque is cut away in front, and is made 
falland paffed at the back. Itis gathered full on the chest, 
wnéthe plaited frill around the neck is lined with yellow ; 
atin. Yellow satin ribbous tie the neck, and ornament the 
seoves. Black satin bonnet, faced with yellow satin, and 
trimmed with yellow plumes. 

Fi. u1.—Hovse-Dress, or Dexicate-Green ALBATROSS. 
The lower part of the skirt is trimmed with alternate rows 
of White lace and emerald-green velvet. Above the upper 
row of lace is a wide, side-plaited ruffle, and above this again 
jaa full puff, headed by a scarf of the Velvet. The bodice is 
shirred, Mother Hubbard fashion, at the neck, is loose-fitting, 
and confined at the waist by a green velvet belt, and has a 
bow and ends of the velvet. The sleeves are puffed at the 
top, shirred below, and trimmed with lace. 


Fig. 1v.—Lirtix Boy’s Dress, or Gray Casnmers. The 
bottom is kilt-plaited, in alternate folds of ruby-colored vel- 
vetand gray cashmere, The body of the dress is tight-fitting, ¢ 
double-breasted, and trimmed with ruby yelvet. Sash of 
mby velvet, with a large buckle. Black Scotch cap, with 

wing. 


fre. V.—Watxinc-Dress, or PunPte Prum-CoLorep Drac- 
oxat Senge. The lower part of the front is trimmed with 
die-plaited ruffies. The tunic opens over them, and is 
draped at the back, from whence comes a scarf-like trim- 
ming, that appears to bp tied in front. The panier part of 
the skirt is put on to the bodice with several rows of shir- 
ring. The bodice is slightly gathered wnder a collar at the 
neck, is also shirred in front, but close-fitting from the waist 
down.  Plum-colored felt hat, and feathers, : 


Fro. v1.—Visrrina-Dress, or GReen VELVETEEN AND GRAY 
Cammt's-Harr, The ¢catel’e-hair ruffle at the bottom is kilt- 
plaited, interspersed with shell-plaitings ef the velveteen. 
Above this is a narrow box-plaiting of the camel’s-hair; and 
above this again is a puff, also of the camel's-hair. The vel- 
velten skirt cfosses in front in full draperies, and is caught } 
watthe back. The bodice is very long-waisted, and has a 
deepy plaited’ ruffle around‘ it. A bow at the neck, and the 
trimming of the sleeves, is of the camel’s-hair. Muff of 
camel’s-hair, with gray puffs at the side. Hat of green 
Se een See DREN, SNS Pee 
yellow plumes. 

Fig. vi1.—Watxinc-Dress, oF Asneup Coitan Camaaty: 
Ham. The bottom of the skirt is composed of one deep 
flounce, with three plaitings alternating with plain spaces. 
The upper part of the dress is simply draped. The jacket is 
of brown cloth, tight-fitting. Amazon hat, of brown felt, 
with almond-colored feathers. 

Ais. vir—Srring Coat, or CurckEren-BRowN TWEED. 
Ikis half close-fitting, and donble-breasted. The pockets and 
the hem are. machine-stitched in treble rows, and the slightly 
open sleeves are turned back with cuffs, The back of the 
coat-is laid in.deep plaits, from the waist down, so as to fall 
easily over the fuller dresses that are now worn. Felt hat, 
trimmed with feathers, velvet, and ribbon. 

Pros. rx. ap X-—Back ann Front or 4 WaLkine-Dress, 
or Stuirzp Limousine anp Pusu. The skirt is bordered 
vith a deep kilt-plaiting, and the full, round tablier is sewed 
to the skirt, with a narrow plush band. The sash is of the 
two materials. The bodice is pointed in front, with a finish 
neh einenctnpehh ie to Broad plush 


“Pros. xr. aNd x1.—Youne” Lapy's Evenive-Daess, or 
Cazam-Covonen Nun's Verurxc. The skirt has four kilt- 
ings of the, material, éach one edyed! with Ince. Bows of 
satin ribboh et thie\dide, Ouirass ‘body cut square, filled in 
Vou. LXXXI.—17, 





with lace, and laced at the back; , The satin scarf is gathered 
on the hips, has fringed ends, and is tied in the centre. 
Three-quarter sleeve, 

Fic..x11.—Watxine-Dress, or Brack anp WuiTe Sher- 
nerp’s Prarp, ‘The bottom has a kilted flounce, and there 
are five similar ones down the front, all trimmed with three 
rows of black worsted braid. The skirt falls straight at the 
sides, and is carelessly draped at the back. The coat bodice 
is double-breasted, cut away slightly in front, has a rolling 
collar, trimmed with braid, a double row of buttons, and a 
small coat basque at the back. The turban hat is of finn 
black «straw, with a feather shaded from a deep to a light 
yellow. Tan-colored gloves. 

Fic. x1v.—Hovse-Dress, or DARK-BivE Frencn Bontrxe. 
The ruffie at the bottom of the dress is’ laid in five side- 
plaitings. The apron part of the skit is quite plain; the 
back’ is in-draped. At the sides, there is a plaiting, over 
which is a row of blue satin bows. The paniers come from 
the front of the pointed bodice, meet at the back, and are 
finished with loops and ents of wide, blue satin ribbon, The 
cuirass waist is pointed back and front, and is trimmed with 
a‘band of blue satin. 

Fic. xv.—Sprinc Hat, or Brown Cup, faced with 
darker-brown velvet, and trimmed with feathers of the two 
shades of brown, and a bunch of white daisies. 

General Remarxs.—Black still holds. it own, notwith- 
standing that the counters of the shops are filled with light- 
colored goods of ell descriptions, The goods are of the softest 
texture, and lovely indescribable colors. One of the prettiest 
black dresses, that we bave seen, is of Canton crépe, with 
the flounces edged with Spanish lace. Another was of black 
surah, trimmed in the same way. A fine camel's-hair, mado 
in this style, would be equally pretty and less expensive. 

Shepherds plaids, in blue and white, brown and white, 
and black and white, are all in great demand. In fact, email 
plaids are very popular, if the colors are not too showy. All 
shades of fawn, or almond, or tan color, are liked, yet many 
persons prefer the old-fashioned de bége tints. But every- 
) thing that is fancied isthe fashion, though not always in the 
best taste; for. there are certain laws, with regard to color 
and form, that otight not not to be ignored. Asa rule, a blonde 
i not look well in a color that is eminently becoming to 

Spd vice versa. Neither, should a tall woman 

‘Dlaite, or anything that, gives the appear- 

ance wld a stripe ; but many flounces or puffings 

around the skirt are, to her the most becoming, and the con- 

trary rule applies to short.or stout people, Gathered ruffles, 

with several rows of shirring, are newer than the old knife- 

Plaits,.. If the costume is not, made of too thin a material, 

the whole skirt may be plain, except for,» very full shell 
trimming, just around the 

We cannot yet dispose of the draped overskirt; for even 
when paniers Of apaxt, drapery are worn about the hips, the 
back is draped. 

The bodices of dresses have equal latitude with the skirta 
Tight. waists, full waists, waists round in, front, and those - 
with sharp points, cuirasses, and coat basques, are all equally 
worn, , The coat sleeve is yet,popular; but we are happy to 
say that they are not worn so exceedingly tight as they were. . 
We know of no more ridiculous object, than a young girl 
with such tight-fitting sleeves that she can scarcely bend her 
elbows, which stand, out from, the exceedingly tight-fitting 
waist; especially when surmounted by an extra large hat. 

Black velvet ribbon ig revived for making bows, for looping 
dresses, for ornamenting mantles, and for putting on the 
bodices of light dresses, to give character. 

Mantles, visites, jackets, and gacques are very varied; but 
retain the general character of those worn during the winter. 

Bonnets are to be had either large or small, worn much off 
the face,-or shading it, just as the fancy of the wearer - 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rue pes Petits Camps. 

Some very pretty costumes have just been made up for 
the later winter months, and the first weeks of spring. The ¢ 
newest mode in underskirts, is to have them either of some 
perfectly plain, heavy material—such as velvet, watered silk, 
satin, or plush—or else to have them plaited, the most recent 
style of plaiting being a triple box-plait. This latter mode 
is very pretty in cashmere, the waist being made as 4 Louis ; 
XIV., or a Directoire coat; or else with paniers. Plaited 

@ vests of surah, or puffings und slashings of the same material, 
luok well on cashmere dresses. - Cashmere is now, as a rule, 
discarded for evening-dress: because young ladies wear them 
in the daytime, receiving calls, or paying formal visits, in 
pale-tinted cashmeres, and even in white dresses of that 
material; a fashion that will be probably even more ex- 
tended, as spring advances. Light-blue is now less in favor 
than are pale-pink and pale-green for evening-dress wear. 
Bands of white swansdown are a good deal employed on 
dresses of white tulle or white satin, and this soft, fleecy 
material has a very lovely effect. A ball-dress, for a young 
girl, with a white satin corsage, and white tulle skirt, both 
trimmed with bands of swansdown, is very elegant, and 
youthful as well, 

Silks, watered or interwoven with gold or silver thread, 
are amongst the latest novelties of the rason. Satins, bro- 
caded with gold or silver flowers, were in vogue, some time 
ago; but these new materials are either pekins, with inch- 
wide satin stripes, alternating with others of gold or silver 
moiré; or else silks, watered with gold or silver. In the 
former instances, they are ‘a good deal used for ball-dresses, 
for young girls, being made with short skirts, bunched very 
much at the back; corsages; and half-long 
sleeves. The dress must be made solely of the pekin, with- 
cut the admixture of any other material; except, perhaps, 
bows and ribbons of plain satin, to match the satin stripe. 
Such ‘a dregs, in white and gold, was recently made for a 
handsome Parisian brunette. Another was in stripes of 
pele-green satin and silver moité ; and a third was in pale- 
pink and silver. These dresses, though effective and elegant, 
have one decided drawback ! 1a lg oil to tarnish, and 80 
are very perishable; far more so 
even for quite rich people. pikedirges! 
ing-dress is a very heavy corded sill, ec 


» 


iat Wit MSAS'te weserla Reaceeng sleet ics 
finished at the top with a scatf drapery, 


"tm this style, is very handsome; 

myrtle-green. A very pretty redeption-dress, for a young 
girl, is made of a pale-blue sati | Watteau ‘brocade, 
figured in small flowers, in their miattiral Hues, combined 
with pate-blue satin merveilleux.’ The’ brocade forms long } vantages 
Louts XIV. coat, over an underskirt of the satin merveilleux, 
See ee eee 


75 cin tui id PM aka epi 
consists iw concentrating the trimming of a dress-skirt oh 
One side. alk ud dice amanda tok cian dena 
evlony, a dress Wis’ worn of pale-gray silk ; the train veiled 
with tulle; whifle ope side of the skirt-front was covered 
‘with’ ruffles of superb potnit-Isce, amongst Which were set 
‘birds of ‘brilliant plumage. I also saw, recently, at Worth’s, 
&@ black wWatered-silk dress, with skirt-front of satin; one 
, Side of the skirt being trimmed with élaborate draperies of 
* gatin, atid fringes 6f jet. But I do not think that this fashion 
will eve becéme popular. 

Gloves.are growing longer aud longer. Very thin ladies 





es 
now follow the fashion set by Sarah Bernhardt; and hin, 
their gloves made to reach to the shoulder, pushing the, 
down to the elbow, and suffering the extra fullness to wrinkly 
over the arm. They are now invariably of tan-colored wm 
dressed kid. Black kid gloves are worn with black dress: 
sometimes; but even with these, the tan-colored undress 
kid glove is considered good style. The glove is now always 
worn to meet the sleeve; except in the case of ball. 
when the sleeve is a mere shoulder-strap, and then the glory 
must reach to the elbow. 

Flowers are a good deal worn on ball-dresses ; but they 
no longer match, in hue, the dress wherewith they are to y 
worn; but are rather in marked and brilliant contrast. Thu, 
Worth has Jately shown a ball-dress, of pale-green crape, 
with dark-crimson roses set here and there amongst i 
draperies; and a dress of cream satin and tulle, adorn 
with bouquets of variegated tulips, fastened with bows of 
wide moiré ribbon, of achestnut-brown, Shaded geranium 
the hues passing from pale flesh-color to deep scarlet, ay 
worn in black dresses. These come for the purpose, iy 
massed bouquets, without foliage. Poppies, in scarlet satin, 
set close together, without foliage, in long garlands, are al» 
worn on dresses of black velvet or black lace; and pink 
roses, arranged in the same way, are combined with black 
lace and jet fringes, in black satin ball-dresses. Looking. 
glass beads, in embroideries or fringes, are much used for 
trimming white satin. 


Lucr H. Hoops, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. £1—Grer’s Wrar, or Steet-Gray Casnmers, half 
tight-fitting, with a cape, and trimmed with guipure lace. 

Fie. m—Boyr's Sorr, or Brown Croru. The trousers an 
tight-fitting. The coat is a round cutaway. 

Fie. mt.—Morner Hussarp Creax, or Fawn-Comen 
Camet's-Hare. It is made with slight gatherings at the 
neck, and down the back. The square, full sleeves are in- 
serted, and edged with a ruffle of the material, as is aleo the 
neck, A bow of ribbon ties the cloak in front, and finishes 
ft at the back. Brown straw bonnet, with fawn-colored 
feathers. 

Fi. rv.—Dreecrome Bonver, ob Warthti Srraw, Pon 4 
Yoxe® Grit, trimmed with a white feather, and white 
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OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many urgent ‘requests, we some time since established 6 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by. the substantial recogni- 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, att 
LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to our wnsurpassed ai- 

vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used in the HOUSE, fo te 
entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders, Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list include 
Ladies’, Genllemen’s, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfit 
Infanis’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presenis, ee. 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders 10 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
tcho have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble, 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents, Circulars are 

Por mel ang rene te toa ene 

mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only ur 
subscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing 
Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency lo 

‘MRS. MARY THOMAS, | 

P. 0. BOX 1626; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR APRIL. LITTLE GIRL’S HAT. 











BACK AND FRONT OF WALKING-DRESS. 
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WALKING-DREss. HOUSE-DRE»s, 
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NEW STYLE BONNET, FAN AND SLEEVE. 
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» NEW STYLE HAT, PARASOLS AND COLLARET, 











RANK AND FILE MARCH. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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RANK AND FILE MARCH. 
















































































NEW STYLE SPRING HAT. 
































